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A FREE HAND FOR COOLIDGE IN NICARAGUA 


SIGNAL VICTORY FOR SOUND PRINGIPLES 

y and common sense is seen by the New York Herald 
Tribune in the vote of Republicans and Democrats in 

the United States Senate, fifty-two to twenty-two, in favor of 
President Coolidge’s program of keeping American marines in 
Nicaragua to supervise the coming elections and to protect Ameri- 


ean lives and property. Three amend- 
ments to the naval appropriation bill, 
each of which would have forced a 
partial or complete withdrawal of 
our troops and air forces from the 
Central American republic, were thus 
defeated, and the President’s right to 
send military expeditions abroad, 
without Senate sanction, upheld. The 
United States Government has prom- 
ised that it will supervise the Nicara- 
guan election, and the attitude of 
the Senate majority seems to be 
that we should go through with our 
promise. Our forces, we are reminded 
by the Washington Star, are in 
Nicaragua, not only with the consent 
of the present established and recog- 
nized government of that country, 
but at its request. Incidentally, we 
are told, the President Diaz who 
occupies the ‘‘White House”’ of the 
Southern republic is the same Presi- 
dent Diaz who requested the Taft 
régime in the summer of 1912 to 
put down a revolution that had been 
started by an ousted official of the 
Government. That was the beginning. 

“The policy of the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration in Nicaragua,’’ explains 
the Philadeiphia Inquirer, ‘‘was not 
the issue decided by the Senate. It 
was a question whether the Senate 
should attempt to invade the right 
of the Chief Executive to conduct the 
foreign affairs of the nation and to 
use the Government’s armed forces 
in an emergency, as international law 
permits.” Thirty-three Republicans 
and nineteen Democrats upheld the 
President, so that he now has what 
The Inquirer terms ‘‘a free hand” 
to carry out our obligations to the 
present Government of Nicaragua. 
Party lines vanished when it came 
to an issue of sustaining the con- 


mine 


appropriation bill, 
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HE INVITED US 


To send American marines to quell a disturbance in 
Nicaragua in 1912, and was one of the political 
leaders in the Central’American republic who signified 
their willingness to have American marines supervise 


their elections this year. Dr. Adolfo Diaz was at the 
head of the Nicaraguan Government then, and he is 
President of the recognized régime now. 


stitutional and traditional rights of the President to deter- 
what measures 
interests abroad. Of the three amendments to the naval 
which were defeated on April 25, the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune says: 


are necessary to protect American 


‘“‘One, apparently the most formidable, would have prohibited 


the use of any moneys carried by the 
bill for the maintenance of marines 
in Nicaragua after the government 
chosen in that country’s coming 
elections has been seated. Another 
required the withdrawal of American 
marines from Nicaragua, regardless of 
developments there, not later than 
February 1 next. <A third stipulated 
that Congressional consent be ob- 
tained for the dispatch or continuance 
of marinesin Nicaragua after February. 

“One by one the hostile amend- 
ments were beaten by a majority com- 
posed of Senators of both parties, 
under the leadership of Senator Borah 
—himself a eritic of the Administra- 
tion’s course. The Idaho statesman 
argued, in effect, that since the 
United States had engineered the 
agreement between Nicaraguan parties 
for an election and had guaranteed the 
fairness of the election, national 
honor required fulfilment of the Ameri- 
can guaranties. Congress, he con- 
tended, should not place obstructions 
in the way of that fulfilment by 
writing the proposed limitations into 
the appropriation bill. 

“Senator Borah was eareful to 
make it clear that the majority vote 
on the issue raised by the amend- 
ments did not earry approval, exprest 
or implied, of the Administration’s 
‘Nicaraguan policy.’ It constituted 
instead an expression of the Senate’s 
judgment that, as matters stand, the 
United States ean not honorably 
withdraw from the arrangements and 
engagements made in its name. 

“That decision, we think, accords 
with the American public opinion. 
Having persuaded the Nicaraguan 
parties to transfer their struggle for 
governmental control from the battle- 
field to the ballot box, by pledge 
that the honesty of the election 
would be guarded by American super- 
vision, the best and straightest way 
out seems to be via the keeping in 
good faith of our part of the agree- 
ment. With respect to the Nicaraguan 
complications that may possibly follow 
the election, the Administration retains 
a free hand—but so does the Senate.”’ 


The events which led to our original 
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A POLICEMAN’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONE 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


DIFFERING VIEWS OF OUR 


intervention are thus summarized in an editorial which we 
quoted last year from the Baltimore Sun, and repeat here for 
the convenience of those who may not remember it: 


“From 1912, when Zelaya’s long rule was brought to a close, 
a body of American marines was kept in that little country until 
the summer of 1925. In 1924 elections were held, more or less 
under the eye of the marines, and a President and Vice-President 
were chosen. Carlos Solorzano, Liberal-Nationalist, won the 
Presidency over Emiliano Chamorro, Conservative. Dr. Sacasa 
was elected Vice-President. 

‘*Solorzano assumed office on January 1,.1925. The marines 
sailed for home on August 3. In September the Conservative 
forces laid siege to the capital, Managua. The upshot was that 
Solorzano held on to the Presidency for a little time by yielding 
actual power to Chamorro. 

“During this intrigue, Vice-President Sacasa left the country 
and appeared in Washington. In December, 1925, he was 
ordered by the Chamorro party to return, under penalty of 
forfeiting his office. Chamorro sought to have that office 
vacant, so that when Solorzano was forced to ‘resign’ the Presi- 
dency, the way would be open for Congress, which he dominated, 
to name him President. Sacasa decided wisdom forbade return. 
So Solorzano ‘resigned,’ Sacasa was held to have forfeited his 
office, and Chamorro became President on January 16, 1926. 
Our Government promptly refused him recognition on the ground 
that he had taken office in violation of the Constitution of the 
country. 

“Within a few weeks revolt against Chamorro’s government 
broke out. In August, 1926, we began pressure against Cha- 
morro for peace, and we also put the screws on the insurgents 
by banning, on September 15, shipments of arms to Nicaragua. 
Next came a peace conference, with our Chargé d’Affaires very 
active. It failed. Thereupon things moved swiftly. In 
November, Chamorro resigned, the Nicaraguan Congress on 
November 11 ‘elected’ his associate, Adolfo Diaz, in his stead, 
and we immediately recognized his Government. 

“Sacasa, outlawed Vice-President, returned to the east coast 
of Nicaragua and declared himself the head of the Constitutional 
Government, and Mexico recognized him, altho we supported 
Diaz. Coincident was the talk from the State Department of 
Mexican efforts to establish a Bolshevist hegemony between the 
Rio Grande and the Panama Canal, and warnings from Mr. Kellogg 
against ‘outside intervention’ in the affairs of Nicaragua.”’ 
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WORTH MORE THAN ALL THE NICARAGUAN 
ELECTIONS EVER HELD 
—Westerman in the Ohio State Journal. 


NICARAGUAN ADVENTURE 


In May, 1927, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, President Coolidge’s 
personal representative, persuaded the warring Sacasa and Diaz 
factions to put aside their differences and arranged for the 
supervision of the 1928 elections. Meanwhile, a Nicaraguan con- 
stabulary, trained by American officers, was formed to take over 
the job of keeping the insurgents in line. One of these, Gen. 
Augusto C. Sandino, refused to lay down his arms, and with a 
band of several hundred ‘‘rebels”’ attacked the marine forces 
on July 16. Sandino has been a thorn in the side of the Diaz: 
régime and the marines ever since. 

What the Coolidge Administration is doing in Nicaragua, 
explains the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, is opposed by 
idealists, by emotionalists, and by political partizans: 


“The emotionalists are well-meaning people devoted to the 
cause of liberty and self-government. They are convinced that 
whenever the marines are used as they are being used in Central * 
America, the liberties of the native population are checked. 
Some of them charge that the primary reason for sending an 
armed force is to ‘protect the investments of Wall Street,’ and 
that it is on the demand of Wall Street that the Government 
acts. No argument can convince them to the contrary, for they 
are stirred by their emotions and not governed by reason. 

“The idealists hold that the Government should keep its 
hands off when ructions break out in Central America, and should 
hold the government of the country involved responsible for the 
protection of American lives, just as we hold the European na- 
tions responsible. And they argue also that the President should 
not be allowed to send troops into any other country, save on 
the authorization of Congress. 

“Theoretically they are right about this, but practically they 
are wrong. 'The President is Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy. He is responsible for the protection of American 
citizens abroad. Occasions arise when he must act quickly, if 
he is to do his duty: For him to wait for the consent of Con- 
gress in such cases would be as disastrous as for Congress to 
wait for a popular referendum before declaring war. 

““We are in Nicaragua because government there broke down 
and neither faction was able to function. The lives of Europeans 
as well as Americans were in danger. If we had not gone there, 
one or more of the nations of Europe would have sent their 
military forees, in disregard of the Monroe Doctrine. Our 


international obligations compelled us to act. 
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And we have 
acted with the consent of both factions and have made an agree- 
ment with them to supervise their Presidential election so that 
there may be a free expression of the preferences of the voters.” 


“The Administration might have lacked in wisdom in its 
original intervention in Nicaragua,’’ observes the Nashville 
Tennessean; ‘“‘it may have pursued a mistaken policy. But 
once the President has used the powers within his discretion to 
protect American lives and property abroad, his efforts should 
not be embarrassed by hostile Congressional action.’’ Continues 
this Tennessee daily: 


“Regardless of the merits of our original intervention, prece- 
dent establishes the authority of the President to act as he did 
in landing troops in Nicaragua. For more than a half-century 
similar action has been taken in that and other countries. When 
questioned, the authority of the Chief Executive has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. It is the 
first duty of government to protect its citizens or subjects in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. 

“The marines are in Nicaragua under an agreement with the 
leaders of both parties in that distracted country to supervise 
an election in a laudable effort to restore constitutional gov- 
ernment and civil liberty. All that has been accomplished may 
be jeopardized if they are too hastily withdrawn.” 


Furthermore, notes a Texas daily, the Houston Chronicle, “the 
keeping of our promise will go a long way toward enhancing 
our reputation for good faith throughout the South American 
continent.” 

On the other hand, is the Nicaraguan adventure worth the 
price? ask a number of newspapers. According to Secretary 
Wilbur, more than two hundred natives, including two women 
and one child, have been killed. Some twenty-one marines 
have been killed, and forty-four wounded. The cost to date of 
sending our forces to Nicaragua is said by Secretary Wilbur to 
be $3.586,000, or approximately $1,500,000 more than if they 
had been maintained at their regular bases. As the Riverside 
(Cal.) Press puts it: 

“Over a million and a half of good American money has been 
invested in the project so far; and the total will undoubtedly 
reach $2,000,000 before the Nicaragua election is held in October. 
The excuse for this vast investment is supposed to be the pro- 
tection of American interests. But no evidence has been offered 
that American interests have been jeopardized. Not a single 
American civilian has been molested, so far as news dispatches 
report; and the danger to American investments seems to be 
hypothetical, rather than actual.” 


To the Richmond Times-Dispatch, however: 


“This expenditure of money is not the important item of the 
cost of the expedition into Nicaragua. It is reported by the 
Navy Department that twenty-one marines have been killed 
in their clashes with Sandino’s men. In war these casualties 
would amount to nothing; in time of peace they are nothing less 
than frightful. 

“What has been accomplished, or what is hoped to be accom- 
plished, by reason of this expedition no one knows, save, possibly, 
Mr. Coolidge, and he has not deigned to take the people of the 
United States into his confidence. All they know, and all the 
average Nicaraguan knows, is that here is an unauthorized war 
in which there has been a great expenditure of money and a 
staggering loss of life. Perhaps, however, it has resulted in 
great benefit to men of this country who are interested in the 
banana and mahogany industries.”’ 


The worst of it all, says the Springfield Republican, is that the 
passage of time brings no vindication of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion’s policy. As this New England daily points out: 


“The original intervention was an error based mainly on mis- 
apprehension concerning the intention of Mexico in recognizing 
Sacasa as President of Nicaragua, whereas the United States saw 
fit to recognize Diaz. The State Department had a tantrum 
over alleged Bolshevist influence at Mexico City; it even imagined 
that President Calles sought to challenge the primacy of the 
United States in Central America. 

“There was an alarm of war between this country and Mexico 
—ineredible as it now seems. If Mexico was encouraging oppo- 
sition to our choice as President of Nicaragua, and perhaps 
allowing munitions to be shipped into that country, there would 
be something doing in the name of the Monroe Doctrine and 
the transisthmian Nicaraguan canal, as yet projected on blue- 
prints only. 

‘“The misunderstanding with Mexico has been cleared up. No 
military camp-fires are blazing along the Rio Grande. But our 
marines are still knee-deep in Nicaragua. If our State Depart- 
ment had recognized the same President of Nicaragua that 
Mexico did, in the first place, the intervention in behalf of 
American lives and property that never were imperiled, and in- 
defense of a canal that wasn’t within twenty-five years of being 
built, might easily have been avoided.” 


To-day, admits the Birmingham Age-Herald, our marines are 
needed in Nicaragua. But ‘‘the war that has developed there, 
in the natural course of events,’”’ maintains this Alabama daily, 
resulted from our attempt ‘‘to make everybody behave in ac- 
cordance with our standards. Now that we have egged the dis- 
sidents into extensive forays upon private property, the profound 
folly of our course in Nicaragua becomes plainer than ever.”’ 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. What books were favorites of Lawrence of Arabia? 
(p. 24). 
2. Can you locate Greenly Island? (p. 14). 
3. Can perfume produce intoxication? (p. 20). ; 
4, What was the proportion of divorce to marriage in 1926? 
(p. 28). ; 
5. How might long-distance hops be made safer, in the 
opinion of Madame Nungesser? (p. 70). 
.6. What will take the pucker out of persimmons? (p. 19). 
7. Who were the first flyers to attempt the east-to-west flight 
over the Atlantic? (p. 14). 
8. On what, according to Senator Borah, does the future of 
the Republican party turn? (p. 10). 4 
9. What famous English author has. written about the 
Argentine? (p. 25). 
10. Who caused dinosaurs to walk the streets of London? 
(p. 26). 
11. What two airmen hold the endurance flight record? 
(p. 62). . 
12. What wingless insects produce musical sounds? (p. 20). 
13. How many persons have lost their lives in trying to fly 


across the Atlantic from east to west? (p. 15). 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 


Where have bullets from the guns of United States Gov- 
ernment agents imperiled the lives of Canadian citi- 
zens? (p. 12). 

Who is Hugo Wast? (p. 25). 

Is an air speed of 500 miles an hour possible? (p. 18). 

In what country did traveling Americans spend $260,- 
000,000 last year? (p. 16). 

What great European Power has accepted the Kellogg 
plan to renounce war? (p. 8). 

When was the first baseball team formed in the Garden 
of Allah? (p. 27). 

Who first produced ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” in London? (p. 24). 

For how many days in the year is flying impracticable in 
England? (p. 19). 

. How many American tourists are expected to visit Great 

Britain this year? (p. 16). 
. What provision supplies the strongest teeth in the Prohi- 
bition law? (p. 12). 

. What is a ‘‘peppy erate’? (p. 74). 

. In what play of Shakespeare do Achilles and Ulysses 

figure? (p. 22). 


14. 


15. 
16. 
Wie 
18. 
19: 


20. 
21. 
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GERMANY READY TO OUTLAW WAR 


OLLOWING CLOSELY upon Secretary Kellogg’s ex- 
planation that his multilateral treaty for the outlawry 
of war would not deprive the nations which might sign 

it of the right to make war in self-defense, and would not be held 
binding upon them in the event of its violation by any Power, 
comes the announcement that Germany has accepted, in prin- 
ciple, the Kellogg proposal without reservations. The French 
treaty draft, which was discust in our last week’s issue, assumes 
that war is probable, and for that reason refuses to sacrifice 
alliances already entered into with Poland and other European 
nations. The French Foreign Minister, M. Briand, also re- 
minds us that such a treaty as our Secretary of State proposes 
would interfere with commitments already made with the League 
of Nations and in the Locarno treaties. But in its recent reply to 
the Kellogg proposal, Germany brushes aside the French fears, 
and takes the position that reservations to the American 
treaty draft, of which France submitted six, are unnecessary. 

In the opinion of Foreign Minister Stresemann, of Germany, 
adoption of the American plan would strengthen the League and 
the Locarno agreements. ‘‘However nebulous the Kellogg 
scheme may appear,’’ admits the New York Evening Post, ‘‘ihis 
development gives it an entirely new standing in international 
polities.”” If the present trend of acceptances continue, say 
seme of the Washington correspondents, France may find herself 
standing alone among the world’s greatest nations. Certainly, 
notes the Baltimore Sun, “the unqualified support of Germany 
in the attempt to outlaw war as an instrument of national policy 
greatly strengthens the case for the American draft plan, and to 
the same extent weakens the validity of the numerous reserva- 
tions in the French draft.’’ To quote a part of the Stresemann 
reply to the Kellogg suggestion: 


“The German Government welcomes most warmly the open- 
ing of negotiations for the conclusion of an international pact 
for the outlawry of war. Germany has no higher interest than 
to see the possibility of armed conflicts eliminated and a de- 
velopment assured in the life of the nations which would guar- 


COOPERATION WILL DO IT 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


antee the peaceful settlement of all international disputes. 
Respect for the obligations arising from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Rhine [Locarno] pact must, in the 
opinion of the German Government, remain inviolable. The 
German Government is, however, convinced that these obliga- 
tions contain nothing which could in any way conflict with the 
obligations provided for in the draft treaty of the United States. 

“On the contrary, it believes that the binding obligation 
not to use war as an instrument of national policy could only 
serve to strengthen the fundamental idea of the Government of 
the League of Nations and of the Rhine [Locarno] pact. The 
German Government proceeds on the belief that a pact after 
the pattern submitted by the Government of the United States 
would not put in question the sovereign right of any State to 
defend itself. 

“The German Government can accordingly declare that it is 
ready to conclude a pact in accordance with the proposal of the 
Government of the United States, and to this end to enter into 
the necessary negotiations with the governments concerned.” 


A chorus of approval rose from Berlin newspapers when the 


German note was made public, says John Elliott, in a Berlin 
dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune. In fact: 


‘‘The Germans are laughing up their sleeves because the orig- 
inal Briand proposal, which is believed here to have been a subtle 
attempt to insure American neutrality in the event that France 
went to war with her Central European Allies and maintain the 
status quo in Europe, has turned out to be a boomerang.” 


The attitude of Germany, as revealed in the Stresemann 
note, thinks the New York Times, ‘‘will hasten consideration of 
the treaty urged by our Government.’ Furthermore, explains 


GETTING ABOARD 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


this paper, ‘‘the emphasis which Germany places upon her pacific 
hopes and intentions proves that the bitter animosities of the 
great war are disappearing with extraordinary rapidity.” 
And the Providence News believes that “‘Germany ought to be 
given credit for the readiness she has shown in recent years to 
approve any measure which seems to guarantee international 
peace.”’ In the opinion of the New York World: 


“Tt is logical that Germany should be the first of the great 
Powers to sign the Kellogg treaty renouncing war ‘as an instru- 
ment of national policy.’ Unlike France, she has no military 
alliances. Unlike Great Britain, she has no implied alliances. 
Unlike Italy, she has no dream of empire. In signing the Kellogg 
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proposal she renounces nothing which she has not already 
renounced. 

“Germany, disarmed and surrounded by an alliance of 
military Powers, has clearly renounced the idea of using war 
as an instrument of policy to attain her desires. She can sign 
the Kellogg treaty with the conviction that it can not weaken, 
and might strengthen her position in Europe: 

=. For the French the acceptance of Mr. Kelloge’s proposal is 
difficult. For better or worse, France has entered into mili- 
tary alliances with a number of nations. She is compelled 
somehow to make it clear to these nations that in signing the 
Kellogg treaty she does not weaken her obligations to them.” 


Disarmed, and surrounded by armed neighbors, it is quite 
natural that Germany should favor disarmament, observes the 
Springfield Republican. A country restricted as Germany is by 
the Treaty of Versailles, agrees the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


MODERN WAR 1s 
A FOOLS GAME Sey: 
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“VEL SAY SO!’ 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


“could expect only advantage from a treaty with the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Japan, and Italy renouncing war.” 

Among American newspapers, however, we find a critic or two 
of the Kellogg plan and of Germany’s acceptance of it. The 
Detroit Free Press, for example, reminds us that we must also 
have the signatures of the other great Powers—France, Great 
Britain, Japan, and Italy: ‘‘ Without France, the greatest mil- 
itary nation in Europe, the treaty would amount to no more 
than the value of the paper it was written on.”’ As the New York 
Hvening Post sees it: 


“The world can not regard with anything but sympathy the 
concerted attempt of the Powers to reach an agreement for the 
elimination of war as an instrument of national policy. But 
the danger in the Kellogg program, as we see it, is that it may 
exhaust the peace-seeking energies of international diplomacy 
without any very tangible results. 

‘‘Whether a treaty is eventually adopted along the lines of the 
Kellogg or the Briand proposal is not the primary question. Our 
chief concern is whether the treaty will effectively achieve its 
aims. On this point it makes no vital difference whether reserva- 
tions are implied or expressly stated. The result will be the same. 

‘‘Wherein the treaty, as it is now being discust, fails to meet 
the realities of international politics is that it makes no provision 
for the settlement of the disputes which must inevitably arise 
among nations. It bans war, which is well and good, but it 
offers no substitute for war. It concerns itself wholly with conse- 
quences by the simple expedient of declaring that certain conse- 
quences must not occur, but it disregards the causes which in 
the past have made these consequences inevitable. 

‘‘Furthermore, in its reservations—exprest or implied—it fails 


IT MIGHT WORK 
—Chapin in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


WHO KNOWS? 


to define what is meant by defensive war or to designate any au- 
thority which may determine when the signatory Powers are 
freed from their obligations because some one of them is guilty 
of infraction of the treaty. 

“These are not academic criticisms. Such questions must be 
cleared up before the treaty will mean anything. ‘No more 
war’ is a glorious slogan, but it offers no guaranty of peace. 

‘Tf this treaty is signed by the Powers in good faith, an imme- 
diate result should be disarmament. Otherwise it has achieved 
nothing toward international security. 

“We must attack war with a constructive program, replacing 
it by arbitration and conciliation. If we merely declare that 
there shall be no more war, some future crisis may find us with 
no practical means of combating it.” 


Of the French reservations, which Germany considers unneces- 
sary, the Hartford Cowrant says: 


““In a recent speech at Washington, Secretary Kellogg con- 
sidered these reservations in detail and disposed of them one 
after another. They are, first, that the treaty must not impair 
the right of legitimate self-defense; secondly, that it must not 
violate the Covenant of the League of Nations; thirdly, that it 
must not violate the treaties of Locarno; fourthly, that it must 
not violate certain unspecified treaties guaranteeing neutrality; 
fifthly, that it must not bind the parties in respect to a State 
breaking the treaty and, finally, that it must not come into effect 
until accepted by all or substantially all the Powers of the world. 

“There is nothing in the American draft which restricts or 
impairs the right of self-defense, Secretary Kellogg pointed out. 
Every nation is free at all times, regardless of treaty provisions, 
to defend its territory from attack or invasion, and it alone is 
competent to decide whether the circumstances require recourse 
to war in self-defense. As for the second reservation, Secretary 
Kellogg exprest the opinion that there is no necessary incon- 
sistency between the League Covenant and the idea of an un- 
qualified renunciation of war. 

‘‘Regarding the reservation that the treaty must not violate 
the treaties of Locarno, Secretary Kellogg pointed out that, if 
the parties to these treaties are under any positive obligation to 
go to war, such obligation would not attach until one of them 
had resorted to war in violation of its solemn pledges under 
these treaties. Therefore, he said, if all the parties to the 
Locarno treaties become parties to this multilateral war- 
renouncing treaty there would be a double assurance that the 
Locarno treaties would not be violated by recourse to arms. 

‘““The importance of Germany’s acceptance of the Kellogg 
draft may easily be exaggerated. In her present position Ger- 
many is willing to ratify almost any treaty looking toward peace 
and disarmament. The real test will come in the action taken by 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. Prospects for ratifica- 
tion of the treaty now seem slightly better. Speedy action 
can not be expected, however. As such things go, this treaty 
represents a radical step in international relations, and it will be 
carefully examined by the great Powers in its every implication 
before being accepted or rejected.” 
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CORRUPTION AS THIS YEAR’S BIG ISSUE 


political campaign, declared Senator Borah, of Idaho, in 

a speech made April 28 before the Hamilton Club of 
Chicago. He warned his hearers, among whom were many 
prominent Republicans, that the people are indignant at the 
scandals that have been uncovered in our public life, and that 
nothing short of a complete repudiation of those concerned in 
them, together with the choice of clean candidates and a fearless 
insistence upon high moral principles, can return the Republican 
Given these things, he predicted, as quoted by 


(CF ie eam WILL BE A VITAL ISSUE of the 


party to power. 


Copyright, 1928, by the Chicago Tribune 
PERPETUAL PUNISHMENT 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


_the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), that the voters ‘‘ will demon- 
strate that the Republican party belongs to neither cowards 
Refuse them these things and I leave the future 
In such an event I do not seek to pene- 


nor crooks. 
to tell its own story. 
trate the veil.’ 

In his ringing denunciation of lawlessness and of contempt for 
morality in political cireles the Senator pointed out that Lincoln, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton were given power by the people because 
of their insistence upon the strict observance of the moral code 
in the conduct of public affairs. He showed how a flagrant dis- 
regard for the principles of right and decency had wrecked parties 
in the past and argued that a similar fate might well overtake 
any party that to-day should dare to ignore the verdict of his- 
tory. As reported, he said in part: 


“There are subjects now before the public relative to which 
millions of Republicans do not intend to keep the peace. When 
the public conscience is uneasy it is time to be frank. When 
Illinois grows restless the country is on the verge of a riot. 

“The world will judge the Republican party not by what took 
place prior to the recent exposures, but by the course and con- 
duct of the party after the exposures. Nothing could be worse 
than the conditions lately uncovered at Washington. No one 
should underestimate the searching significance of these faithless 
and sordid transactions, and no one can overstate the profound 
issues which they present for the consideration of the American 
people. 

“But it is my contention that the future of the Republican 
party and its possibility of service to the public depend not upon 
what afew men did in secret and without the slightest k»owl- 
edge of the voters of the party, but upon what you and I and all 
Republicans, knowing the facts, advised of the treachery, and 
warned of the evils, propose to do next and in the open. 


‘‘Against the secret machinations of unscrupulous men neither 


business nor political organizations can at all times defend. But 
when the deeds stand uncovered and the practises are known, 
the simplest and most primary principles of honesty and decency 
will repudiate the acts and reject the fruits and renounce the 
obligations of the crime. 

‘Corruption will undoubtedly be one of the issues of this cam-- 
paign. We cannot avoid it if we would and we should not avoid 
it if we could. 

‘‘The American people divide into parties, but whether Demo- 
crats or Republicans, they are first and above all devoted to our 
Government. The issue is, as they see it: Shall the people 
have clean government and clean polities; how is it proposed to 
protect the interests of the people against the domination of 
selfish and criminal influences in the affairs of government and in 
the domination of parties? 

‘““The improper use of money in politics presents a problem 
as broad and deep and vital as representative democracy itself, 
and the people know it. Partizan fencing will not satisfy them. 
Purity of the ballot and integrity of officials are the beginning 
and the end of popular government. Without these the people 
are disfranchised and sooner or later become the victims of 
exploitation and oppression, and this they know. 

“The fight for clean government is a fight for free government. 
This the people perfectly understand. Theissueishere. Itisa 
notorious fact that the officials of great cities, who hold in their 
keeping the decency and health of millions of men and women 
and children, go into partnership with crime and lawlessness. 

‘The issue is here. It is no ordinary condition. It is no 
ordinary situation. The future of our party turns upon how 
we propose to meet it. 'Timidity has no place in such a fight. 
Silence is accessory after the crime. 

‘““‘We may talk tariff, preach economy, plan for prosperity 
and all these things which make for dollars and cents. But is 
that all? Is that the only anc the highest element in our national 
purpose and life? Shall we stop there? Is that the full aim and 
end of party? Is this the final goal of our boasted higher 
civilization? 

‘““We know as we look back over the last few years, we know 
as we trace the slimy wriggling of corruption through the corri- 
dors of government, that it is not all, that there is something 
more essential, something more vital. 

‘‘And the people know that it is not all. Along with these 
things, and not in conflict with them but an essential part of 
them politically, are the great moral problems of the people 
and the constitutional questions where alone orderly liberty 
dwells. Organization, party strategy, the card-index and the 
check-book will claim their place. But nothing ever has been 
as controlling with the American people as the simple power of 
great principles. 

“You will hear it said in these days that democracy as a form 
of government is breaking down—that upon the complicated 
questions of modern industrial life the people can not successfully 
pass. We need not debate that question now. But make no 
mistake that upon the great questions which involve national 
honor and public decency the people have an interest that is 
insatiable and an instinct that is sure.’’ 


The Senator’s frankness in flaying the misdeeds of public 
officials of his own political faith has called forth praise from 
newspapers of all shades of opinion. As the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind.) puts it editorially: 


“Such forthrightness as this gives much needed encourage- 
ment not only to the battlers for decency within the higher 
circles of his own party but to every American, regardless of 
party or political station, who thinks honesty a fundamental 
virtue in the government of this Republic.” 


In the opinion of the Newark Evening News (Ind.)— 


“No organization has a monopoly of virtue. The good is 
everywhere mixed with the bad. But no institution has a right 
to live that is too timid and weak to face such treachery when 
it is laid bare and to repudiate it manfully. The Kansas City 
convention will be the Republican party’s opportunity to square 
itself with its members and the world.” 


Party managers will have to resort to something better than 
“threadbare partizan pledges,” says the New York World 
(Dem.), if they are to achieve success at the polls. It then asks— 


“But will they, and can they? By shutting their own eyes, 
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ean they hope to blind millions of voters to what has been done 
in Washington, in Pennsylvania, in Illinois, in Indiana by faith- 
less public officers and party bosses? There is in the Idaho 
Senator’s words about ‘crooks and cowards’ a ringing challenge 
to the voters of all parties to be true to themselves in all cireum- 
stances next November.”’ 


This hint comes from the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.): 


“It is not necessary to point out that the leaders of the Re- 
publican party, with few exceptions, have not repudiated the 
Sinclair-Hays transactions. They have not rejected the fruits 
of those transactions or renounced the obligations implied by 
them. It has been found impossible to convict the principals 
in the oil scandal, but the people have not forgotten them and 
Senator Borah’s warning to his party should be heeded before 
it is too late.” 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) propounds a thought- 
provoking question: 


““Has the Republican party become so fat, soft, and venal 
that it is unfit to govern without chastisement for its sins? 
Unless we punish it, how can a party be kept clean? And unless 
a responsible party is thrown out of power, is any punishment 
whatever feasible in a system of responsible party government?’”’ 


On the other hand, not a few doubting Thomases infer that 
Mr. Borah is not quite as desperately in earnest as his words 
would indicate. Thus the Providence News (Dem.) remarks: 


“Senator Borah knows that if the Republicans were to be sent 
back to power in Washington next November, exactly the same 
interests would control the Government as have controlled it 
since 1921. He may pretend to believe that these interests can 
be made to behave decently. But he is entirely too intelligent, 
entirely too well versed in history, to believe in his heart that 
they will do so. Mr. Borah knows—no one better—that a 
Republican victory would not be hailed as a mandate to clean 
house but as a condonation of past offenses. And that condona- 
tion would be taken as crooks always take a condonation, 
namely as an invitation to resume a career of crime. There 
is the real issue. Is the country going to punish Republican 
malfeasance in government, or is it going to condone it?”’ 


Again the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) insists that— 


“Senator Borah never deals with the realities of polities 
There are always honest and dishonest politicians and there 
always will be, for this is human nature. 


But neither Senator 
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A LABOR OF LOVE 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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FOG, WIND, AND OUT OF GAS 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Borah nor any other political idealist has ever ventured to expose 
the misdeeds of politicians of their own party until they have 
been ‘caught with the goods.’ ”’ 


The Senator is roundly accused of partizanship by the Phila- 
delphia Record (Ind. Dem.), which, in taking him to task for 
comparing the Queensboro scandal in New York with the Teapot 
Dome affair, declares: 


“‘Senator Borah makes a great show of independence in poli- 
ties, but when a real test comes he nearly always displays a 
strain of narrow Republicanism.”’ 


Another group of papers point out that the scandals to which 
the Senator referred are already somewhat old and therefore 
hardly chargeable to those now in office. For example, the 
Utica Press (Ind.) holds that— 


‘‘When Senator Borah declares that the country is up in arms 
on the corruption question, there is reason to believe that he is 
mistaken. This is most unfortunate, but it is nevertheless true. 

“Most of the scandals have had their origin in a previous 
Administration, while the Coolidge Administration has been 
singularly free of any taint of this kind. It is possible, therefore, 
that the people may feel that the party as presently consti- 
tuted in its leadership and guidance should not be punished for 
what others did.” } 


The Boston Evening Transcript (Ind. Rep.) indorses this view 
when it asserts that— 


‘All the raseality, and alleged rascality, to which attention 
has been called since the initial Teapot Dome exposure, is con- 
fined to the Harding Administration, the 1926 Senatorial cam- 
paigns in Pennsylvania and Illinois excepted. It has not in- 
volved the Coolidge Administration; between the two there is 
a deep and wide gulf, which those trying to make corruption an 
issue have not been able to cross. The people understand the 
situation, and have declined to be fooled.” 


A similar view is upheld by the Philadelphia Record (Ind. 
Dem.), which scouts the idea of any corruption in the Republican 
party under its present leaders. Referring to the oil exposures 
it asserts that: 


‘“‘These conditions were prior to the Coolidge Administration. 
Not from the time Mr. Coolidge stept into the Presidency to 
fill Mr. Harding’s unexpired term has there been a breath of 
suspicion concerning the Republican Administration at Wash- 
ington. Everything has been kept as clean as a hound’s tooth.” 


BULLETS ACROSS THE BORDER 


HE WHINING OF AMERICAN BULLETS across 

the Canadian border, with imminent peril to the lives 

and shock to the susceptibilities of our friendly neighbors, 
has elicited a protest from the Canadian Minister to the United 
States. It is to be presumed that this will result in the curbing 
of the excess of zeal on the part of misguided American dry 
agents that now threatens to mar the perfect peace that has 
reigned along our 3,000-mile northern boundary-line for more 
than a hundred years. A Washington dispatch to the New 
York World tells us of a note from Vincent Massey, the Canadian 
Minister, requesting Secretary of State Kellogg to make an 
inquiry into the firing of bullets across the Canadian border by 
American dry agents. He said: 


“‘T have the honor to bring to your attention a serious situa- 
tion which is reported as existing on the international boundary 
along the Detroit River. It has recently been stated in the 
Canadian House of Commons by the Member of Parliament 
who represents that region that on three occasions within the 
last month stray bullets, fired by preventive officers of the 
Government of the United States, have lodged in Canadian 
territory. 

‘Tn one instance a bullet passed through a house in the town 
of Sandwich, within three feet of a four-year-old child; the bullet 
was found and was shown to be from a high-powered rifle such 
as is carried by preventive officers. On another occasion on 
Saturday, April 21, at 7:15 P. M., while a local resident was 
driving on the road along the river front from Walkerville to 
Windsor, a bullet penetrated the windshield of his automobile 
and nearly blinded him with broken glass. 

‘‘T am instructed to request that you will be good enough to 
have an inquiry made with a view to furnishing an explanation 
of the events which are reported above, and preventing the oc- 
curence of similar incidents in the future.” 


This provides the wet section of our press with a heaven-sent 
opportunity for voicing its views as to the methods and manners 
of our preventive officers. For example, the Providence News, 
commenting editorially on the subject, after alluding sarcastically 
to the fact that our overenthusiastic marksmen have come 
within an ace of affording ‘‘a few Canadian citizens equality 
of opportunity on the road to heaven with citizens of our own 
country,’ opines that we may now— 


“Hxpect to, hear that this Canadian is a thug, a rascal, a 
bootlegger, a hi-jacker and a propagandist for Al Smith. Who 
else would say a word against the noble band who patrol the 
border and keep our soil sacred for corn whisky from Prohibition 
States and hooch from the cellars whose profits are filling America 
with two-car families? 

‘‘Something should really be done by the Anti-Salooners about 
this Canadian protestant. He must be told that instead of 
raging in this way, he ought to be expressing gratitude that 
American Prohibition officers are extending to his people the 
courtesies hitherto reserved for ourselves.” 


‘Protests against firing across the border,’’ remarks the 
Baltimore Evening Sun in a similar vein— 


‘‘Are an old tradition in the history of diplomacy. Time 
without number we have read in the newspapers of incidents 
in Kurope in which soldiers or jobholders in one country have 
become careless with their firearms, and discharged them across 
an imaginary line. The successive steps also are familiar— 
official protests, disregard of the protests, a state of armed 
neutrality, retaliation and, perhaps, war. 

“Mr. Massey may rest assured that the American people 
are conscious of the seriousness of this indiscriminate shooting 
and realize how easily it may lead to strained international 
relations. However, from his station in Washington, Mr. 
Massey has had the opportunity to study at first hand the 
American body politic. He must know that, through necessity, 
the Americans have come to make a distinction between the 
several branches of their Government. 

‘Therefore, it is to be hoped that Mr. Massey understands 
that the shots of which he has complained were fired by Pro- 
hibition agents, and that Canada should not feel too indignant 
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at all Americans for what Prohibition agents do. He ought not 
to find great difficulty in explaining this distinction also to his 
Government. It would be most unfortunate if Americans were 
judged entirely by the behavior of these free-shooting fellows. 
We should prefer Mr. Massey to understand that what is going 
on is a private war carried on by the Anti-Saloon League.” 


MORE POWER FOR PROHIBITION 


HE STRONGEST TEETH in the Volstead Law, it is 

generally admitted, is the provision that permits the 

Government to padlock premises in which violations 
occur. Here is something which affects the landlord’s ‘‘ pocket- 
book nerve.’”’ Three years ago the Government brought suit 
against the owners of some Michigan property in which intox- 
icating liquor was manufactured, in an endeavor to close their 
premises as a common nuisance. Eventually the suit came be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, which ruled, in a decision 
written by Mr. Justice Sutherland, that ‘‘it is no answer to the 
suit to say that the owner did not participate in the criminal 
act.’’ According to the Supreme Court decision: 


“The evidence discloses that the illegal use of the premises 
was disclosed nearly two months prior to the bringing of this 
suit, with full knowledge of which discovery defendants fairly 
may be charged, having read a newspaper account of the raid 
and talked with Silverman [the tenant] about it. When the 
answer was filed, altho two and one-half months had elapsed, 
Silverman was still in possession, and the answer contains the 
averment only that steps had been taken to terminate his tenancy 
and a promise that defendants would proceed to oust him. 

‘“That defendants, long before the suit against them was begun, 
knew of the tenant’s violation of law, is not open to reasonable 
dispute; and their delay until after suit to take steps to get rid of 
him, in the face of his criminal use of the premises, well might be 
attributed to a lack of good faith on their part. Nor is it unfair 
to say that their failure to act until complaint was served upon 
them, evidences a surrender to the unavoidable rather, than 
a voluntary effort to prevent a renewal of the nuisance. 

‘‘Upon consideration of all the circumstances, we find no 
ground for disturbing the conclusion upon which the decree must 
rest, namely, that the premises ought to be closed for a period 
long enough to end the probability of a recurrence of their un- 
lawful use.” 


“The decision sustaining the law will have a far-reaching 
effect,’ predicts The National Enquirer of Indianapolis, a lead- 
ing dry organ, and Prohibition-enforcement officials at Wash- 
ington are said to consider the Supreme Court decision a 
great aid in the battle against bootlegging and the smuggling 
and manufacture of liquor. Until the decision was announced, 
we are told, there was a disposition on the part of some 
Federal Judges and other officials concerned in the enforcement 
of Prohibition to question the validity of padlock injunc- 
tions. Now that the Supreme Court has handed down its de- 
cision, says Prohibition Commissioner Doran, the padlock in- 
junction procedure will henceforth be used to the fullest possible 
extent throughout the United States. Just what will happen if 
a new and vigorous enforcement drive is made in the midst of a 
Presidential campaign, on the strength of the Supreme Court 
ruling, is not predicted. The Outlook (New York), however, is 
convinced that it will make the Prohibition question more of an 
issue between the Republican and Democratic parties than it has 
ever been. Of the recent decision, the Detroit News says, in part: 


‘“Whoever first conceived the padlock method of battling 
with the liquor traffic was a practical person, since it touches the 
self-interest of the property owner, and tends to make him an 
enforcer of the law, whatever his own inclinations may be. 
Whenever it is in the interest of a large number of people to see 
that a law be enforced, it is commonly enforced. 

“The general case against the padlock provision was founded 
on a plea of confiscation. About the merits of that contention 
there is nothing to say except that it failed to impress any of the 
Supreme Bench.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Ir may yet be called Whitewashington, D. C.—Pottsvilie 
Journal. 


An optimist is an ocean flyer who wires a hotel for a room.— 
Detroit News. 


Tue best jobs of face-lifting are those which are done by 
sudden prosperity.—Louwisville Times. 


Onn swallow doesn’t make a spring, but several of them are 
sometimes good for a fall.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A SovurHEerN newspaper declares a monument never will be 
erected to the unknown politician. And, most certainly, not to the 
politician who really is known. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


THe only form of hostilities 
from which the people ever 
benefit is a price war.— Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


‘Ir may be all right for a 
woman to marry in haste and 
repent at leisure, but a married 
man has no leisure.—New York 
American. 


NaturRE makes mistakes, 
but she never arranges the 
bloom of youth near the nose 
on one side and close to an 
ear on the other—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


It is said that the engineers 
of the faster trains eventually 
lose their nerve. The porters, 
of course, don’t have to be up 
there in the cab.—Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 


SANDINO has raided a gold- 
mine to finance his politi- 
eal faction. You’ve got to 
give it to the marines—they 
certainly are Americanizing 
those Nicaraguans!—Omaha 
W orld-Herald. 
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Bor it can’t really be a two- 
car country until the contracts 
read so that two-car buyers 
can pay on one ear this month and on the other next.—Los 
Angeles Times. 4 


Take a tip from nature. Man’s ears aren’t made to shut; 
his mouth is.—Publishers Syndicate. 


THERE ought to be a law against making an innocent man 
undergo so many acquittals.—San Diego Union. 


In olden days they used to kiss and make up; now the make up 
comes ahead of everything.—Ogden Standard-EHxaminer. 


Tur average New Zealander has $3,371.70. The average 
American has a $3,371.70 car.—American Lumberman. 


Tue great problem is that of distribution. One party has the 
oil, and the other has the troubled waters.— Paterson News. 


Ir has not appeared yet what the world is to be made safe 
for in this campaign.—Ashton Hood Syndicate (Philadelphia). 

Mayor Frrzmavunricn, it seems, plugged an oil leak and saved 
the Bremen. Well, he came to the right country.—New York 
Evening Post. 

Scimnvists have discovered that a shark will not bite a man. 
Now if some way ean be devised to make the shark know that. 
—Seattle Argus. 

Tur King of Hejaz has ordered a special car of bus capacity 
for the members of his harem. Victims of back-seat drivers in 
the United States will send condolences.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


| NS FRAUD 


SHADES OF HOUDINI! 


Even the price of a dress isn’t modest any more—Jackson 
News. 


CHEER up. You may yet be famous. 


Look at Greenly 
Island.—American Lumberman. 


Wuar Captain Wilkins has won for himself is a place in the 
midnight sun.—New York Herald Tribune. 


THERE are reasons to believe that a dog can think. But his 
love for man is not one of them.— Natchez Democrat. 


SANDINO and his army of bandits are marching east toward 
the Atlantic Ocean, says news dispatch. Some one should give 
them the order to ‘‘fall in.” 
—Arizona Record. 


A PARKING space is where 
vou leave the car to have 
those little dents made in the 
fenders.—Brooklyn Times. 


A NEw airplane is equipped 
with a card-table, probably to 
accustom passengers to the 
grand slam.—Miami News and 
Metropolis. 


CHARGES 


Ir seems assured that all 
future wars will be defensive 
only. This of course does not 
assure peace, but it promises a 
lot of hypocrisy.—San Diego 
Union. 


A wot of people say that 
Mr. Coolidge is going to be 
President of the United States 
Steel Corporation. What’s the 
matter with American Ice?— 
American Lumberman. 


Henry Forp dances nothing 

but the schottische, and so we 

“ds suppose that the old Lizzie’s 

? : , predilection for the shimmy 

ee ann ArreR| i must have been an acquired 

instead of an hereditary trait. 
—Nashville Banner. 


Dr. Donatpson of Wistar 
says the brains of dead men 
reveal nothing. Which is also 
true of the brains of quite a few who live and breathe.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


—Thiele in the Cleveland Press. 


Our idea of a companionate marriage is one that has reached 
its golden wedding day.—Dallas News. 


Propasuiy the world’s greatest humorist was the man who 
named them ‘‘easy payments.’’—Lowisville Times. 


Fiaures won’t lie. And that is exactly what makes dress- 
making such a difficult profession.—San Diego Union. 


Henry Forp seems to have a passion for all old-fashioned 
things except the horse and buggy.—WNatchez Democrat. 


THEY say canned erapefruit, which doesn’t squirt, is Just as 
good as the fresh. But it isn’t sporting.—Portland Express. 

You can say one thing for an earthquake. It has a lot of 
courage to start something in the Balkans.—Oil Cily Derrick. 


AVERAGE woman’s vocabulary is said to be about 500 words. 
Small inventory, but think of the turnover.— Wall Street Journal. 


In Mexican campaigns the women always accompany their 
husbands in the army, so the soldiers are always kept in fighting 
trim.—Arizona Record. 


Dr. Tuomas A. Jacaar, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, has gone to Alaska to study the cause of earthquakes. 
Between now and November it might be more timely reading 
if Dr. Jaggar could give Americans something on the cause of 
landslides.—Asheville Times. 3 


FOREIGN 
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COMMENT 


WHERE GERMANY REDISCOVERED AMERICA 


Greenly Island, on which the Bremen was forced to land after the first successful east-to-west flight over the Atlantic. 


WHAT GERMANY THINKS OF THE “BREMEN” FLIGHT 


O PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE in the furtherance of a 
flying ocean service from continent to continent issues 
from the flight of the Bremen from Ireland to Greenly 

Island, off the coast of Labrador, where it made a forced landing, 
-we are told by various German newspapers, which are lavish, 
‘however, at the same time, in complimenting the flyers as being 
‘daring men of high courage. They knew that it was a mad at- 
tempt, says the Frankfurter Zeitung, extremely dangerous, and 
uncertain as to the outcome, but they were tempted by the 
unexplored, the unknown, and by the puzzling question: Can a 
plane vanquish the long distance and the unfavorable winds at 
sea as it has done over the land? The practical person, will not 
attempt to answer such a question as long as planes have not 
been especially constructed for sea flights, but, this daily adds: 


“The daring sportsman decides without too much questioning. 
It is either yes or no, either the victory of man or the victory of 
the elements. He is not for doing things by halves or in instal- 
ments. For that, his blood is not sufficiently cool. And, in view 
of the successful flight, even if we are not too enraptured, we 
must not be too reticent in recognizing the deserving undertaking 
of Captain Koéhl as well as the hardiness of the plane and its 
TLOUOE: c's) 

“Undoubtedly, the success of the flight was supported by the 
eonfidence of the pilot in his machine and its capabilities. He 
was absolutely convinced of its soundness, and was able to judge 
what demands could be made of it and within what bounds. 
Because he could judge of these limitations, he was able to return 
in time from his former flight. And Koehl probably chose the 
Irish flyer, Captain Fitzmaurice, who sat next to him, as his 
companion for the reason that he, too, was capable of judging the 
machine’s possibilities. Fitzmaurice also cut short his flight, 
after several hours in the air, last September when he, together 
with Pilot McIntosh, realized that the demands made upon his 
plane were beyond the limit of possibility. These moments of 
caution, based on a confident knowledge of the plane as well as a 
knowledge of technical laws, are of far greater value than a suc- 


cessful flight, for they are the elements upon which the future of 
an organized transoceani¢ air service may rest.” 


The Berliner Tageblatt exprest the wish to be in New York when 
Captain Koehl, Baron Huenefeld, and Major Fitzmaurice reached 
the city, to see their great welcome and to witness the enthusiasm 
Americans display for great deeds of a sporting nature. It speaks 
of the natural warmth of feeling between the Americans and the 
Germans that has again been made manifest since the unhappy 
days of the war, and expresses its belief that the flight of the 
Bremen will heighten the relations of these two mighty nations 
in the interest of good understanding among all peoples. Yet, 
it goes on to say: 


‘Despite the rejoicing over the success of this daring experi- 
ment, we must not exaggerate the actual importance of the flight 
in connection with the opening of an airway between Europe and 
America. The flight over the ocean in a land plane is a daring, 
sporting deed, which surely deserves all admiration. But in the 
final analysis, it has no more elements of importance for a trans- 
oceanic air service than the crossing of the seas in a small sail-boat 
has for the steamship service. The real problem of air traffic 
over the ocean will be solved with other means, the technical 
perfection of which is but a question of time. And so we hope 
that the successful termination of this flight will put an end to 
the competition in transatlantic flights in a land plane. It has 
already caused too many sacrifices. May the renown which the 
Germans, Koehl and Huenefeld, together with the Irishman, 
Fitzmaurice, have won for themselves, finally be the close of the 
chapter.” 


In rejoicing over the successful east-to-west crossing of the 
ocean, this Berlin daily reminds us of those flyers who, less for- 


tunate but not less brave, attempted the same undertaking, only 
to find a cruel death in a watery grave, and it continues: 


“The first flyers to attempt the ocean flight, unmindful of 
their fate, were the Frenchmen, Nungesser and Coli, young, 


‘the victors. 
‘done before filled the hearts of them all. 
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adventurous flyers, who risked their lives for a great, 
sporting undertaking, and from whom nothing more 
was heard. Those who followed were Hamilton, and 
then Hinchliffe, both of English nationality. They 
too were lost to the eyes of the world immediately 
after their start. The great words of Goethe: ‘Where 
no flyer has shown you the way, there make your 
Own way ...’ are true of the defeated as well as 
The desire to accomplish a deed never 
We see the 
mighty nations of Europe in friendly competition for 
the palm of a sporting decision—Frenchmen, En- 
glishmen and Germans, but little difference between 
them. Nungesser was of German extraction and the 
companion of Koehl, Fitzmaurice, a citizen of the 
British Empire. And just because it was in a German 
plane that the success of the undertaking was made, 
we think for amoment with sorrow and sympathy— 
in the midst of our joy over this suecess—of those 
other Europeans who underwent the same dangers, 
and of their relatives. We may not place wreaths 
upon their graves, for no one knows where they are 
at rest. A moment of remembrance, that is all we 
can give to show that they have not been forgotten.” 


The Berlin Taegliche Rundschau is delighted that 
the first flight across the ocean from Europe to 
North America was accomplished by a German in a 
German plane with a German motor, and it tells us 
that Captain Koehl has long been known as one of 
the best of German pilots, and his skilland experience 
boded well for the outcome of the flight. We read 
then: 


“Tt was a happy thought, particularly in a political 
connection, that the German flyers took an Irishman 
as third man. They demonstrated from the very 
beginning that they were not solely concerned with a German 
undertaking, but a European one, a fact which, we hope, will 
cause certain of the Left circles to look at the whole affair with- 
out party spectacles, and cause them to do as much justice to 
Koehl and von Huenefeld as was done to Lindbergh, Chamber- 
lin, and Levine.” 


The Koelnische Zeitung reminds us that in attempts to cross the 
ocean from east to west, through the air, seventeen persons have 


Acme News photogr_ph 


TEN YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


The three members of the crew of the Bremen placed wreaths at the shaft of Eternal Light in Madison 


Square, New York City. 
the Allies against the Germans. 
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“AN INTERNATIONAL TRIUMPH” 


The happy and lucky crew of the Bremen “up in the air’’ in New York. Left to 
right: Baron yon Huenefeld. Maj. James Fitzmaurice, and Capt. Hermann Koel. 


lost their lives, one of whom was a German. The German at- 
tempts of last year, the big year for ocean flights, it is recalled, 
were all accompanied by bad luck, and this daily proceeds: 


“In August, the Dessauer flight was unsuccessful. The Hurepa 
was forced to land near Bremen, and the Bremen, meeting with 
bad weather, was forced to return after having flown over Ireland. 
The frequently announced flight of Koennecke never took place. 
The same was true of the flight of the plane of the Heinckel 
works. All these attempts showed 
that the technical requirements 
for a flight from east to west, 
which is fraught with much more 
difficulty than a flight in the 
opposite direction, were not yet 
at hand. But all these unsuccess- 
ful flights were of use in that one 
could, and did, learn from them. 

“When the night pilot, Captain 
Koehl of the Lufthansa, again 
attempted to cross the ocean 
after his failure in August, it 
showed that his courage was not 
only undaunted, but, what is 
more, that he was confident of 
success, a confidence gained from 
the previous unsuccessful under- 
takings. This extreme confidence 
was shared by Baron von Huene- 
feld, who also was in the previous 
flight of the Bremen. And a third 
person was convinced of the vic- 
tory over the elements, the Irish 
air commandant, Fitzmaurice.” 


The adventure of the Bremen 
has again demonstrated the fact 
that flight over the ocean is still 
a very precarious undertaking, 
observes the Berlin Vorwaerts, 
and that the success or failure of it 


This shaft commemorates battles in which the American troops fought with 


‘““depends on the grace or ungra~ 
cliousness of chanee.”’ 
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AMERICA’S TRAVELING AND SPENDING 
PUBLIC 


ORE THAN 500,000 TOURISTS from the United 
M States are expected to visit Great Britain this year, 
where, we are told, the annual rush of American visi- 
tors is noted three weeks earlier than usual. Thousands of 
this migrant population of moderate means, it is said, will 
avail themselves of the tourist cabin passage and, according 
to a director of the American Information Bureau in London, 
organized parties of visitors will include golfers, farmers, doctors, 
and Welsh-American musical enthusiasts, who go abroad for the 
National Histeddfod. As quoted in the London Daily Express, 
this director of the American Information Bureau declares that 
the only cause of dissatisfaction for American tourists is the 
provincial hotels, and he adds that ‘‘if only they would give 
proper facilities to American tourists to stay here at cheap rates, 
we could look forward to the visit of from 700,000 to 800,000 
tourists each summer.’”’ Editorially, The Datly Hxpress con- 
firms this observation, when it says: 


‘‘The general run of our hotels in the country towns and the 
smaller seaside resorts are not only disenchanting. They are 
forbidding, they are repellent. They leave behind memories 
that crystallize in an acute hostility. Visitors who have recently 
toured through some of our famous country districts report a 
sustained and indigestible recurrence of cold mutton and prunes 
and custard. That is not an ingratiating diet. Jt makes 
foreigners wonder whether the comfort and the good fare of the 
old Dickensian type of inn were purely mythical. The answer 
is that they still exist, and can still be enjoyed, but many British 
hostelries on the coasts and in the country districts reach a very 
mediocre standard of cooking, service, and equipment. If we 
do not attract more visitors from the Dominions and from the 
United States, it is largely our own fault.” 


Cheerful as some of the English press seem to be about the 
prospects of Americans in England this year, the London Daily 
Telegraph finds it a little disconcerting to learn that Great 
Britain is the one country of importance that does not maintain 
a travel bureau in New York City, and it adds: 


“Americans pour over to our shores in vast numbers; always 
the stream gathers force, and all are gladly welcome. Switzer- 
land and Germany are keenly alive to the advantages of giving 
to the traveler en route for Europe all information that will 
benefit him—and the countries visited—before he sets out. 
Holland, with characteristic enterprise, has established its 
bureau; but Great Britain, the historical and commercial capital 
of the world’s greatest Empire, has no such agency in a republic 
of one hundred millions of English-speaking people. The true- 
born Briton on his travels, nurturing his independence, somewhat 
undervalues organization. He accepts the advantages offered 
by the touring agencies, while desiring to be rid of their shackles 
at the earliest possible moment; but to the American out to 
tour Europe, organization is a necessity. The American who 
must see the Tower of London and Westminster Abbey between 
luncheon and an early afternoon tea, with the National Gallery 
thrown in, is not entirely a figure of fiction. Mr. Kittle, from 
Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A., who has brought our deficiencies 
in this matter of travel information under notice, himself tells 
of his countrywoman who gloried in Athens. ‘I am so glad I 
know now,’ she remarked, ‘that the Parthenon is on the Acropolis 
instead of the Acropolis being on the Parthenon.’”’ 


Richer stores of knowledge than this are accumulated by light- 
ning tourists, The Daily Telegraph goes on to say, for they lay 
down the program of their travels in businesslike fashion, and 
obviously it is to British advantage, equally with American, 
that the British should give them every assistance to explore 
more thoroughly. But it is unfortunate, we are told, that 
England so often comes first or last in the itinerary, and the time 
devoted to it is short, yet it is claimed that: 


“The tendency grows for the stay to become longer. There 
are many Americans who are content to spend months in this 
country, which alone can supply the historical background of 
their race. It is the aim of their young college men to visit our 


university cities of ancient fame; and of all who come, to pass 
a few pleasant days amid scenes familiarized by the Lakeland 
poets, to know Stratford-on-Avon and London and Winchester. 
When America, in the person of Mr. Kittle, tells us that in New 
York the material for all practical tourist travel in Great Britain 
is buried, that we do nothing to develop our ‘optional stop-over 
privileges,’ that he finds wanting information that is required 
for a special trip of a week, a month, or a year in England, and 
that we should do more in offering to the traveler a choice of 
routes that might satisfy varied tastes, is it not time that some 
one looked into these matters?” 


Returning to our own shores, we find Mr. William Phillips, 
United States Minister to Canada, referring to that country 
as a “giant Switzerland’”’ with an appeal at all seasons of the 
year to those who are looking for the joys of outdoor life. At 
the Canadian Club in Vancouver, as reported in the Vancouver 
Sun, Mr. Phillips said: 


‘‘Americans are great travelers and spenders. Every year 
American tourists are increasing in numbers, and Canada’s 
position in relation to this movement is one of essential ad- 
vantage, as is evident from the fact that they spent $33,000,000 
in this community, and about $260,000,000 in the whole Dominion 
last year. 

“There is no reason why this amount may not be doubled in 
the next ten years in view of the marvelous attractions that are 
to be found in all parts of the Dominion for holiday-seekers from 
the United States.”’ 


IS OURS THE “PACE THAT KILLS”? 


HE STRESS OF MODERN LIFE is too great for the 

heart of the average man or woman, according to a 

London heart specialist, who is quoted in the press as 
saying that heart disease is now more deadly than cancer, and 
he believes the cause is to be found in the rush methods of the 
present generation. Instead of accepting this pronouncement 
as uttered, the London press quote various persons of promi- 
nence who disagree sharply with the doctor, and some of them 
editorially express their disagreement in no mincing terms. In 
the judgment of the London Evening Standard, for instance, a 
little reflection suffices to show that if we are surrounded by 
lethal influences peculiar to this age, so were our ancestors in 
their time, and it adds: 


“The nerve-strain produced in primitive man by the existence 
of the mammoth and the saber-toothed tiger (not to speak of 
other primitive men) must have been very severe. And our 
immediate predecessors had their own worries. The mail- 
coach did not rattle them along at the nerve-racking pace of a 
train, but, on the other hand, the train is not exposed to the 
attentions of the highwaymen, who seem to have been something 
of a trial to the eighteenth-century traveler. 

““Examples of this sort might be multiplied, but perhaps it will 
be more profitable to inquire, as in the famous question of the 
bucket of water and the goldfish, whether the fact is really as 
stated. The answer here is simply that in modern times the 
average expectation of life, so far from having been curtailed, 
has been considerably prolonged. Medical science, tho from 
time to time certain doctors try to demonstrate the contrary, 
has attained to a remarkable degree of wisdom. Several dis- 
eases have been virtually conquered, many others have been 
brought within bounds. Moreover, enormous strides have been 
made in the direction of teaching people to avoid illness instead 
of so behaving that curative measures become necessary. In 
dietetics, for example, we have made progress comparable only 
with that made in astronomy in the age of Galileo. 

““These things are reflected in vital statistics all over the 
world, and can be adequately tested by their practical conse- 
quences. Thus, fifty years ago, or even less, no life-insurance 
company would have thought of accepting the proposals of men 
up to the age of forty-five without a medical examination, but 
many do so to-day. The human race, tho by more practical 
methods, is reaching out eagerly after the ideal propounded by 
Mr. Shaw in ‘Back to Methusaleh,’ and it is succeeding not too 
badly. It is not, as Mr. Shaw suggests, that it has suddenly 
decided that it would like to live longer. It has always done 
that, but now at last it has begun to find out how to do so.” 


= A ASS = Saas 
INDEPENDENCE DAY (GJULY 4, 1999) 


“Drat him! He’s been over to Britain and had one!’ 
—The Daily Express (London). 
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BIRDS OF GOLDEN PLUMAGE 


“Welcome, little feathered friends!”’ 
—The Daily Chronicle (London). 
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A SCOTTISH VIEW 


The goose that leaves the golden eggs. 
—The Bulletin (Glasgow). 


A CANADIAN SHOT AT SIGNBOARDS 


arrive around the bend.)—A. G. Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal). 
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FOREIGN CARTOON FUN 


Visitine Tourist (reading guide-book): ‘‘Just around this bend 
we come to one of the historic beauty spots of the country.” (They 
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TAKING HOME THE SPOILS 


“When American tourists go back home.’’ 
—The Record (Glasgow). 
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AS SEEN IN FRANCE 


AMERICAN MiILLIoNnarReE: ‘I have a good mind to buy this Eiffel 


Tower and set it up on my country place.”’ ; 
—Le Charivari (Paris). 


WITH AMERICAN TOURISTS 


~ 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


P.& A. photograph 2 


RAY KEECH AND HIS CAR, WHICH AVERAGED 207.55 MILES AN HOUR AT DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA, ON APRIL 22 


NO SPEED LIMIT FOR MAN 


ISCUSSIONS OF THE LIMITS to man’s possible 
speed are full of fallacies. It is reasonable to state that 
under certain conditions specified velocities are not 

likely to be surpassed. For instance, given a certain track and 
a known machine we may estimate the possible speed limit. 
But with a better track and a more perfect vehicle, motor, and 
steering gear, one might go even faster. And theoretically 
there is no such thing as a speed limit. So, at least, pronounces 
Prof. A. M. Low, in an article contributed to the Continental 
edition of the London Daily Mail. He writes: 


‘“‘Whether from inherent prejudice or a mental complex 
resulting from the imposition of an artificial legal limit, there 
has always been a definite impression in the public mind that 
speed is restricted by human limitations. 

‘Apart from interplanetary effects, about which very little 
is known, there is no reason why human beings should not 
travel at ten times the speed of any known vehicle. Three 
hundred miles per hour in the air has been accomplished; 200 
on land is now becoming almost commonplace. Putting aside 
their technical value and the engineering improvements which 
result from such feats, these relatively high speeds are useful 
in dispelling prejudice from the minds of all who travel. 

“Tn 1880, 20 miles per hour was considered dangerous for 
eycles, and as far back as 1834 George Stephenson prophesied 
that the rate of any machine was limited to 400 miles per hour. 

“Speed is purely relative, and if an airman is traveling against 
a 100 miles per hour gale at 100 miles per hour, he will appear 
to stand still to a man upon the ground. At great height there 
is no impression of speed, just as the railway passenger has no 
sense of motion when he looks at objects far away, and is com- 
pelled to glance at the track of the relatively moving station 
before he knows whether he is traveling rapidly or not. 

““In a high-speed car, again, it is the sensation of a quick 
‘get-away’ or of rounding a corner fast, combined with plenty 
of noise, which impresses speed upon the mind. On Brooklands 
track one seems to crawl at sixty miles per hour in a silent 
ear, if there is no rush of wind upon the face or if darkness does 
not help to reduce the range of vision. 

“Some years ago a travel film was shown to an audience 
whose chairs were gently rocked from side to side. The sensation 
of motion was quite extraordinary because the balancing glands 
of the onlookers were oscillated and because a fan blew air 
upon their faces. 


“Tf you imagine yourself to be in a glass box traveling at 
1,000 miles per hour over smooth ice without shock or jar and 
without seeing the objects all around, you would be quite 
unable to tell whether you were moving or not, apart from the 
sensation of acceleration when rounding corners or increasing or 
decreasing speed. It is only the turns that are dangerous 
during. high-speed flying, the danger arising from strains im- 
posed upon the organs of the body and the airplane itself. 


‘During the war quite a number of ’planes broke their wings _ 


owing to a sudden pull-up after diving. And the blood be- 
comes drawn away from the head of the pilot by centrifugal 
force when he is rounding a sharp bend. 

“That every one should appreciate the importance of speed 
is very material. We must accustom ourselves to the idea that 
in the future 500 miles per hour in the air will be an every-day— 
or night—affair. 

“There is no limit. The suggestion that speed will kill is 
as out-of-date as the famous medical expression of opinion 
eighty years ago to the effect that sixty miles per hour might be 
fatal to the heart’s action. 

‘Speed is so relative that without its accompanying sensations 
it is virtually unnoticeable. The rapid development of engines, 
of electrical methods of transmission, and the economical use 
of fuel are all leading to a decreasing weight and an increase of 
speed in our traveling vehicles. When we remain in constant 
touch with homes and offices throughout our tours all over the 
world at speeds which will render it possible to pay week-end 
visits to India, we shall lose the fear of bodily translation, and 
we only look for more comfort or new means of thought trans- 
mission in order that our dwindling bodies can be saved from all 
exertion. 

‘“‘In motor-cars it is not only high speed that causes danger, 
it is the immense forces produced by changing the direction of 
motion of a relatively heavy body. In airplanes we may travel 
so fast that the heating effect of the air becomes important. 
Even to-day it is necessary to get rid of the electrical charges 
upon the silk skin of airships produced by the rush of wind. 
Who knows but that these very forces may not eventually be 
turned to useful account until we regard this world as a mere 
landing-ground in the path of travel so vast as to be beyond 
conception? 

‘“‘Wide-world travel is not an accomplished fact, it is only 
beginning. How interesting it will be when the inhabitants of 
Central Africa take week-end excursions to Hyde Park on 
Sunday morning, or when the necessary power is transmitted 
over half a continent from centralized coal-mines.”’ 
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THE RISKS OF ENGLISH FLYING 


6 FASCINATING, RISKY SPORT”—that is what 
aviation is at present in England, according. to the 
author of an article on ‘‘Flying and the English Cli- 

mate,” contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine (London). This 
writer, signing himself ‘“G. O. M.,” asserts that by reason of the 
climate, cross-country flying in England will not be a practical 
business proposition until, or unless, an airplane is invented which 
can descend quite slowly in a vertical direction, under full con- 
trol. He says: 


? 


2 “On an average of one day in every three throughout the year, 
it would probably be possible to get aircraft through safely be- 
tween two points one hundred and fifty miles apart. Whatever 
cloud formations were met with could be flown under; or over 
and through, if broken up. Rain and hail might annoy, but 
would not greatly impede. Strong winds (tho perhaps very 
uncomfortable) might delay, but equally might ac- 
celerate the passage. 

““But what about the other two hundred and forty 
days in the year? 

‘““On many of these days it would be quite possible 
to fly round an airdrome, of course. But it would 
be impossible, dangerous, or doubtful to undertake a 
three-hour cross-country journey.” 


Few people in this country realize the sort of cli- 
mate that prevails over the British Isles. We read: 


“Fog, mist, and low-lying cloud haunt the south 
and southeast of England to an astonishing degree. 
It would surprize many non-flying people to know 
how frequently clouds hang about at five hundred 
feet. 

““The tops of the Chilterns, Cotswolds, Pennines, 
Cheviots, and the hills of the Scottish Border are 
far more often than not obscured by cloud during 
most of the day. And even the tops of the South 
and North Downs, Marlborough Downs, and hills 
no higher than the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Wolds, 
are frequently within a few feet of the clouds. 

“‘ Almost worse, however, than cloud to contend 
with is the black or yellowish-brown atmosphere, 
usually mixed with rain, which reaches from the 
ground up to about three thousand feet all round 
the big manufacturing areas of the Midlands, the 
northeast and northwest ports, Glasgow, and the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. 

“Visibility here is usually so bad that many a 
cross-country pilot has lost himself, and been com- 
pelled either to descend and inquire, or run the risk 
of going many miles out of his way. 

“For the country is a mass of industrial town- 
ships, knitted together by a confusing network of 
railways, and the four greatest aids to the cross-_ , 
country pilot—coast-line, hill ranges, large rivers, and distinct 
railways—are largely absent, or obscured. 

‘‘Features on the ground must be recognized in order that an 
accurate course may be maintained, and alterations in the strength 
and direction of the wind near the ground are so frequent, 
and often so great, in England, that on comparatively short 
cross-country flights dead reckoning is very undependable.”’ 


These facts explain why a craft is needed that will land 
lightly: 


‘‘But if we had aircraft in which we could let ourselves down 
slowly and vertically, we could make use of meteorological re- 
ports regarding the upper winds (which are more constant than 
those at ground-level), and of our course and distance indicator, 
and of our compass, and could venture safely above the clouds 
(or through them, if very high), and at the end of a suitable period 
of time, come down to have a look at the country and find out if 
we were near our destination. 

“Alternatively we want a means of seeing through clouds and 
smoke. Considerable claims have been made for directional 
wireless, but with aircraft which have to keep moving at seventy 
miles an hour, it is rather like trying to control a bull in a china 
shop by hypnotizing him. 

“Until we get one of these improvements, flying in England 
will remain what it is to-day—a fascinating, risky sport.” 


president of the Stutz Motor Car Company; 
Beach on April 25, when driving 200 miles an hour in an effort to break Keech’s record. 


TAKING THE PUCKER FROM PERSIMMONS 


F A PERSIMMON HANGS ON THE TREE until the 
frost touches it, the bitterness goes and it is good to eat. 
But it is also so soft that it will not stand handling. It is 
available only to those who live near the place of its growth. 
If the bitterness could be made to disappear while the fruit 
was yet firm, persimmons could be shipped to market as are 
apples, Says William Atherton Du Puy in a Science Service 
feature, prepared for newspapers (Washington) : 


; “The Japanese had a process for taking the pucker out of per- 
simmons while they were still firm. They did it by putting them 
in casks that had contained sake, which is the national drink. 
The American scientists got some sake casks, sealed persimmons 
in them for a while, and found that the pucker had disappeared. 
They tried the experiment with whisky kegs. It worked. They 
tried it in wine casks which were less alcoholic and it still worked. 


P. & A, photograph 


A GROUP OF SPEED KINGS 


From left to right: Capt. Malcolm Campbell, whose speed record at Daytona of 
206.95 miles an hour was broken by Ray Keech; Ray Keech; Fred Moscovics, 


Frank Lockhart, killed at Daytona 


All this time they had thought that the loss of bitterness was due 
to some chemical reaction for which the presence of alcoholic 
fumes was responsible. Finally persimmons were put in butter 
tubs saturated with alcohol. They lost their bitterness. <A 
handier way to administer the stimulant was discovered. <A 
piece of blotting paper saturated with alcohol was put in each 
tub. Still the process worked. By this time persimmons were 
being treated in large quantities. Hundreds of casks of them 
were being processed and marketed. They were being brought 
to more and more tables in a form that was firm and delicious. 
Then an accident happened. A keg was opened and it was found 
that whoever had packed it had neglected to put in the blotter 
with the alcohol. The persimmons, however, were firm and 
sweet just the same. Sealed in kegs with no alcohol at all they 
had none the less undergone the desired change. Still the men 
of science did not know what caused the transformation. They 
insisted on finding out. They sealed persimmons in one of these 
casks, let it stand for a while and examined the air that it con- 
tained. They found that the oxygen in the air had been used up 
and that carbon-dioxid gas had taken its place. The experi- 
menters proceeded on the theory that it was the carbon-dioxid 
gas which combined with the tannic acid of the persimmons and 
changed its nature. They treated other persimmons, putting this 
gas in the casks instead of air. They sweetened much more 
quickly. So a process of sealing persimmons up in the presence 
of this gas for the removal of their pucker was perfected.” 
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ANTS AS MUSICIANS 


ITH ALL THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS for which 
\ : the ant has been famous since the days of Solomon, it 
has hitherto not been celebrated for its musical gifts. 
However, certain species possess a stridulating instrument con- 
sisting of a finely ridged ‘‘lute’’ upon the abdomen and a plec- 
trum so situated that by rasping the surface it can produce an 
extremely delicate and high-pitched musical note. This phe- 
nomenon is described and commented upon by Dr. Robert 
Staeger in Kosmos (Stuttgart). In the course of a mountain ex- 
pedition he came upon a nest of large red ants (Myrmica Rubra), 
and was puzzled by certain tiny 
sounds. He continues: 


“Finally I remembered I had 
read that a large South American 
ant when disturbed betrayed its 
emotions by knocking violently 
with its head upon the walls of its 
leaf-built nest, so as to produce a 
loud, strident sound resembling the 
noise made by a rattlesnake.” 


It occurred to him that he might 
be in the presence of a similar 
phenomenon, and he found upon 
examination that a dead larch 
trunk harbored a colony of large black ‘‘horse ants,” closely re- 
lated to those of the New World. When he broke open the rotten 
wood, he found it tunneled like a sponge with thin partition 
walls separating chambers which were swarming with the black 
inhabitants. Tho his attack upon the log was made with every 
precaution, the nest was thrown into an uproar, the residents 
making ready for flight after seizing the precious brood between 
their jaws so as to conduct them to safety. He goes on: 


“First, each of the refugees knocked smartly a few times with 
the end of the abdomen upon the nearest thin resonant wall of the 
homestead, thus producing a plainly perceptible rustling sound. 
That is the alarm signal for other endangered companions who 
are still lurking quietly in some corner. 

‘*But there is also an actual instrumental music which makes 
‘oreater demands’ on the performers. Not all kinds of ants are 
‘musical.’ But that much-feared red ant, mentioned above, is 
quite proficient in music. And I discovered, too, that the small 
brownish-black grass-ant is an admirable eymbalist, and I must 
not forget the tiny guest-ant which lives in the nests of the forest 
ants, and in which I demonstrated the existence of a stridulating 
apparatus. 

** All of these little ‘musicians’ among the ants make use of a 
similar instrument, differing only in being attuned to a higher or 
lower pitch. This instrument consists of two distinet parts, 
which we will call the lute and the plectrum. The ‘lute’ is 
situated on the abdomen and consists of microscopically fine 
grooves; the plectrum is in the shape of a rod or pencil attached 
to the segment which unites the abdomen and the thorax. When 
the ant moves its abdomen rapidly up and down, the pencil moves 
in brief intervals across the grooves of the ‘lute’: there ensues 
a sort of a humming chirp which is perceptible by our ears 
only when great numbers of the little musicians unite in a 
- ‘symphony.’ 

““T remember with delight the first time I was present at such 
a ‘musical festival.’ This was a few years ago on the Bel Alp in 
the Wallis. The entire quiet which prevailed at this lofty 
station helped me to perceivo the sound. The ‘concert’ was 
given by grass-ants which dwell there in very populous colonies. 
When I lifted a stone from a nest and held my ear down above 
the milling throng of the fleeing residents, I perceived a per- 
ceptible chirping sound, the product of many thousand 
voices, in which delicate crescendi and diminuendi were plainly 
perceptible. : 

‘In order to prolong my enjoyment of this musie I shook a 
whole nest into a linen bag, which I hung temporarily on the 
wall of my hotel room. When I wanted a concert I needed only 
to shake the sack to hear the loveliest serenade in the middle of 
the night.” 


Dr. Staeger then asks if ants are also able to hear music, and 


THE MUSICAL ANT AND HIS LITTLE BANJO 


a is his head; b his thorax; c his ‘‘stalk’’ or petiolus; 
d his ‘‘plectrum,’’ which strikes e, the grooved ‘‘lute,”’ 
and makes the music; f the abdomen. 


he refers to experiments made as early as 1883 by Sir John 
Lubbock and, later, by the American observer, Miss Field. 
Both of them treated the ants to music made by all sorts 
of instruments—tuning forks, flutes, pianos and dog whistles, 
but without result, the ants appeared to be entirely unmusiecal. 
Finally, however, Sir John had the brilliant idea that possibly 
ants produce and perceive only sounds which lie beyond the 
Then: 


“Six years later a discovery was made by pure chance; a 
Jesuit, Father C. Wasmann, was experimenting in Holland 
with an artificial nest containing forest ants. Such a nest com- 
monly consists of a hollow rectangular block of wood or plaster 
about the size of a book; closed 
at the top with a glass plate. 
In this case the plate had acci- 
dentally been cracked and Father 
Wasmann closed the crack with 
shellac. 

‘“‘When the lacquer was entirely 
dry he passed a steel needle lightly 
across it, whereupon he observed 
that the ants in the nest suddenly 
stretched out their antenne, agi- 
tated them and tried to touch the 
glass plate above them by raising 
the fore part of the body. This 
movement was so sudden and 
general that Wasmann repeated 
many times the original chance ex- 
periment, always with the same result. But if he rubbed the 
same place with a paper knife or some other smooth object, 
the ants paid but little attention; only a few sprung up and 
placed themselves in an attitude of defense. But as soon 
as he again passed the needle across the shellac, thus evok- 
ing an extremely fine, high-pitched stridulation, the com- 
mon movement of the ants’ antenne described above was 
repeated, and during this the jaws were not opened threaten- 
ingly. While the experiment lasted the insects remained on 
the floor of the nest, separated from the pane of glass by a 
layer of air. Wasmann concluded, accordingly, that these soft, 
stridulating notes acted upon the ants really in the form of 
sound waves, and not as a mechanical vibration transmitted 
by the solid base of the nest. 

“This experiment appears to indicate that ants have the power 
of hearing sound waves, but the matter is not entirely certain, 
since later Forel established the fact that ants are capable of 
perceiving the most delicate aerial disturbances by means of the 
extraordinarily sensitive tactile hairs with which their entire 
bodies are covered. 

‘“However this may be, we are probably justified in assuming 
that ants, their possession of an auditory sense being granted, per- 
ceive only those sounds which are biologically important in their 
vital conditions.” 


range of the human ear. 


INTOXICATED BY PERFUME—A uniform test for in- 
toxication becomes increasingly necessary, thinks the New York 
The other day, it says, there was news of the arrest of 
two ladies whose closed car was damaged because they were 
““intoxicated.”’ Dizziness, faulty vision, and finally the im- 
possibility of keeping her hands on the wheel caused the driver 
to run her car broadside into a street-car. We read further: 


Times. 


. “The officer who took charge called a doctor to revive the 
almost unconscious women. However, afew minutes in the open 
air restored them, and the physician was called upon for nothing 
more than an explanation of the curious circumstances. He 
found it in a large bouquet of spurge-laurel decorating and per- 
fuming the interior of the automobile. The odor of its yellowish 
flowers is highly narcotic, and the ladies, who had been driving 
for several hours, were overcome as by the juice of the poppy or, 
as the policeman thought, the grape. Certain perfumes now 
popular in New York have qualities equally obnoxious to the 
sensitive nose. Sitting beside an excessively fragrant lady in the 
theater does not put one to sleep. It does not even bring on a 
fit of coughing or sneezing. But it may cause a headache, and 
when several equally strong odors are fighting for supremacy 
at a matinée the unscented might well long for a boutonniére of 
spurge-laurel.”’ 
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MOVIES BY WIRE 


RANSMISSION OF MOTION-PICTURES by wire 

has now been accomplished. For many months the 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
been using the telephoto process commercially to transmit still 
pictures, but it has now been demonstrated for the first time that 
news pictures taken across the continent can be shown on the 
same day. A screen star stept from the Twentieth Century 
Limited at Chicago and smiled into a camera about 10:30 A. M. 
Her smile and motions were reproduced slowly on another ex- 
posed film at 15 Dey Street, New York, at one o’clock, and by 
3:30 enough film had been transmitted to set into a projection 
machine. This film was exhibited at seven o’clock at the Em- 
bassy Theater. It was ten feet in length and took ten seconds to 
show. While blurred and irregular, as might be expected of an 
experiment, it was a ‘“‘movie.’”’ Says the New York Herald 
Tribune in an account of the experiment: 


“The process used was similar to that in transmitting ordi- 
nary news pictures. The film was cut into strips six inches long 
and three strips at a time, carefully numbered, set between 
glass plates and rephotographed as if it were one picture. This 
made a positive print about five by seven inches. 

“This print then was placed on the sending apparatus of the 
telephoto machine, and sent by wire to the receiving apparatus 
in Dey Street. Each transmission took seven minutes. These 
pictures, received as negatives in New York, were then developed 
and turned over to the motion-picture company for projection. 

“Officials of the telephone company believed that the accom- 
plishment could be useful chiefly in sending news reels from one 
section of the country to another, saving ordinary delay of one, 
two or three days even in the transmission now speeded by 
airplanes. 

‘For instance, an official pointed out, an exhibitor who wants 


O'CLOCK 


“THIS FILM WAS EXHIBITED AT 7 i 
AT THE EMBASSY THEATER IN NEW YORK 


Photographs from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


“A SCREEN STAR” 


“Stept from-the Twentieth Century Limited at Chicago and smiled 
into a camera about 10:30 A. M ” 


to show pictures of delegates either to the Republican or Demo- 
cratic national conventions cheering their choice on the day of 
nomination could do so under telephoto process. By maintaining 
a series of telephotograph stations the company is now able to 
flash news pictures from one to all or any of the other sections, 
and the same will hold true in transmitting motion-pictures. 

‘“Telephotograph transmission was accomplished by producing 
an electrical current proportional in intensity at all times to the 
shades of hght in a picture, the film of which was moved trans- 
versely across a constant beam of light. 

‘This current was amplified and then transmitted from 
Chicago to New York over telephone wires, and then converted 
back into a beam of light of proportional intensity, which acted 
on the sensitized film revolving on a drum. The motors operat- 
ing the sending and receiving apparatus, at points 1,000 miles 
apart, were driven by tuning-forks, which, combined with the 
other apparatus, kept the motion of the films perfectly syn- 
chronized throughout the transmission. 

‘*Both sending and receiving machines resemble Thomas Hdi- 
son’s phonograph of the old cylindrical style. From an aperture 
on one side a bright penetrating beam of light moves across the 
cylinder on which the film is curved, creating a picture. 

‘Sending the pictures by wire has the advantage of certainty 
over the process of transmitting them by radio, experts pointed 
out, in that radio pictures are sometimes affected by weather. 

“Officials say that the cost of transmission is relatively low 
when compared with the other means of transporting films, such 
as special airplanes and trains often used when speed is consid- 
ered essential. They estimate that about twenty feet of film of 
an important news event could be transmitted by telephotograph 
to all parts of the United States for about $1,000.” 


WARM WATER TURNS FEMALE FROGS TO MALES— 
Lady frog tadpoles turn into males when they are kept in hot 
water too long, according to experiments made by Emil Witschi 
of the University of Iowa, we are told in Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington). We read: 


‘Reporting his researches before a meeting of the American 
Association of Anatomists at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Mr. Witschi 
stated that he grew two sets of tadpoles from the egg stage until 
the differentiation into sexes began to be evident. In one set, 
in which the temperature of the water had been increased ap- 
proximately as in nature, the sex ratio was about normal—100 
females and 96 males. In the other set the temperature of the 
water was suddenly jumped to nearly 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
when the tadpoles were five weeks old. The sex glands of the 
females in this set gradually assumed a masculine character, and 
the frogs emerged as males.” 


Eat Beko 
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TUNNEY’S BOUT WITH SHAKESPEARE 


ENE TUNNEY HAS PUT ‘Troilus and Cressida” 
on the map. The Yale group who felt they could 
meet him on a level with ‘‘Hamlet” or ‘‘Macbeth”’ 

must have been a little resentful that ‘‘Troilus’’ was not on the 
required list. Tunney, as all the newspapers have apprized us, 


Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


GLAD IT’S OVER 


Gene Tunney, in front of Harkness Hall, Yale, after the lecture, with Prof. William 


Lyon Phelps (left) and “‘Mose’’ King, boxing coach. 


took the rostrum at Prof. ‘‘Billy’’ Phelps’s class room and dis- 
coursed on the Bard of Avon before a crowd of students that 
taxed the capacity of the room, and by all contemporary judg- 
ments, he did not take the count of ten. Many newspaper 
readers of his feat must have joined his Yale auditors in a smile 
of grateful recognition over one line in his excerpt—‘‘One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’ It will fix for the 
future the source of that familiar quotation. Tunney began to 
take a serious interest in Shakespeare, he tells us, when he was 
a marine in France. He borrowed ‘‘The Winter’s Tale” from 
another marine and read it ten times before he got the hang of 
the meter and felt he could appreciate the sense. ‘‘I began to 
realize that there were too many thoughts in so few words that 
my mind was not ready to accept. My mind had not expanded 
to that extent.’’ We turn to the press report of the speech from 
this point: 


“T set out and read ‘The Winter’s Tale’ ten times, until I 
finally got the meter, not as intelligently as I wanted, but fought 
to know what was going on. In that way I obtained my first in- 
terest in Shakespeare. While I am not an authority on Shake- 
speare, I do not think there is any one living who has more appre- 


ciation of him than I. JI worship at his shrine. I think mankind 
is much better off that Shakespeare has been given to us, be- 
cause he has contributed immeasurably to the beauty of the 
world. 

“Tt oecurs to me, whether if Shakespeare were alive to-day, 
he would be a boxing fan, and would he be rooting for me in 
Chicago to get up in that seventh round or stay 
down. Shakespeare was a sport; there is no ques- 
tion about that, and there is also no question about 
the fact that he has been the greatest playwright 
the world has ever known. 

‘‘Shakespeare has written these great plays with 
great poetry. It is very easy to have an instructor 
or tutor read something to you and get a knowledge 
of it from him, but that is like trying to train for 
the heavyweight championship on ice-cream. You 
have got to do it yourself—nobody has got any- 
thing in this world for nothing. You can’t develop 
your muscles by leaving them idle, nor can you 
develop the brain by not working, or even strain- 
ing it a little—it won’t hurt it any. 

“The passage in Shakespeare that most appeals 
to me comes from ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ a play 
rarely produced, and founded on Greek mythology. 
It is a story of a war between Greece and Troy. 
They were trying to decide who was the victor, so 
Hector decided to fight anybody in the Greek Army, 
and the outcome of this fight would result in win- 
ning or losing. 

‘Achilles, of course, was champion, the super- 
man, and was sulking a little at this time, and 
thought to be in love or too proud to fight. He 
closed himself in his tent and would not listen to the 
generals of the Army. Ulysses hit upon a good 
idea, and pretended to use Ajaz, in order to 
arouse the ire of Achilles. Ajax was just a great 
big ambitious fellow like Jack Sharkey (applause), 
given to extended mouthings. He didn’t have the 
stuff, and the Greek generals knew it, so they ar- 
ranged to have the populace slap Ajax on the back 
and tell him how good he looked, and at the same 
time have Achilles see it. 

“Achilles finally came to Ulysses, who was bring- 
ing up the rear, and said, ‘They pass me by like a 
beggar,’ and asked him what was going on. He 
said: ‘They have forgotten you. They are inter- 
ested in fellows that are up and going. They are interested in 
Ajax. Heis the best man. You can’t expect a reception any 
more—yow’re all through, you’re a has been. You must get 
up and do something to defend your title.’ 

‘‘T will read the lines of Ulysses, because I think they are the 
most wonderful words in Shakespeare, because they apply to me: 


Unysses.—Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 

A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes; 

Those scraps are good deeds past; which are devour’d 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done; perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright; to have done is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow 

Where one but goes abreast; keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue; if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide they all rush by 

And leave you hindmost; 

Or, like a gallant horse fall’n first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’errun and trampl’d on; then what they do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours; 
For time is like a fashionable host, 
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That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand; 
And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer; welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. O, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past; 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’er dusted. The present eye 
Praises the present object: 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 

Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee, 
And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent; 

Whose glorious deeds but in these fields of late 
Made emulous missions ‘mongst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. 


The Albany Evening News puts it down that Mr. Tunney has 
“‘arrived,”’ in spite of the fact that ‘‘the public, with its old ideas, 
has been somehow slow in accepting him as the scholar in the 
prize-ring,”’ adding: 


“And why not? This new business of having a student of 
literature as the heavyweight champion is refreshing and up- 
lifting. Perhaps now some of our students of literature may 
give up trying to write this modern stuff and go in for Queens- 
bury debates with Mr. Tunney and make some money. And 
how Shakespeare would have loved Mr. Tunney, soldier, student, 
and boxer! It is very heartening to know that at least one of 
our great gentlemen of the prize-ring sees ‘Aurora tinted morn 
standing tiptoe on the misty mountain top’ instead of thinking 
of the ‘coming of morn’ in terms of ‘here comes the milkman,’ 
to quote a once-famous case.” 


The guess is hazarded by the Philadelphia Public Ledger that 
“*Gene’s lecture at New Haven won’t make him any more popular 
with the boxing fans’”’— 


‘‘Alas! They haven’t loved him any too fervently ever since 
they learned he knew the difference between Shakespeare and 
Diamond Dick. But at least it ought to be food for thought for 
those who still insist that prize-fighting is no better than a bar- 
room brawl and those who take part in prize-fights are not much 
worse than those who watch them.” 


There is a prudential question in all this which appeals to the 
Washington Evening Star: 


‘‘Apart from the question of Shakespeare’s attitude toward 
sport as known in his day arises that of whether a professional 
pugilist, whatever his intellectual powers may be, should in the 
midst of his career, indeed on the eve of training for a fresh en- 
gagement in defense of his title, step from the ring to the stage 
to discourse upon a subject upon which he is and must ever be 
an amateur. 

‘‘Of course, the young men who heard Tunney yesterday at 
Yale were thrilled. They got a ‘kick’ out of the experience. 
One of them is reported to have been heard to say to a com- 
panion, ‘I’m going to tell my grandchildren about this.’ It was 
a notable occasion, and perhaps it had its value, as already sug- 
gested in illustrating the fact that Shakespeare is the universal 
thought solvent. But there is Tunney’s side of the case to con- 
sider. It is of no value to him to be known as one whose heart 
is really not in his chosen profession of pugilism, but in the higher 
realm of intellectual pursuit. The world that supports pugilism 
as a sport prefers to regard the boxing champion as an exemplar 
of brawn, not of brains. Its ideal of superiority is of a powerful, 
tenacious, durable fighting machine, not a student. 

‘“‘But, of course, that is Tunney’s own business. He is in the 
game for what he can make out of it, for the glory of victory. 
He knows that with few exceptions champions last but a little 
time and are quickly forgotten, and that he must make his hay 
while the sun is shining. Perhaps he is in training for another 
r6éle when his pugilistic sun sets.” 


Heywood Broun, in the New York World, not too sympatheti- 
cally admits that ‘‘Gene Tunney did better against Shakespeare 


than anybody had a right to expect.” Also he plays a little 
outside his usually liberal purview in feeling some apprehension 
about academic dignity: 


‘““My own student days came before the jazz age, and I have 
a residue of resentment against prize-fighters, trained seals or 
motion-picture stars in the classroom. There was a day in 
which the platform privilege was reserved for men wholly quali- 
fied to talk upon the particular subject in hand. Thirty years 
ago a professor would have been considered guilty of gross 
vulgarity if he gave up his chair, even for the afternoon, 
to the visititig heavyweight champion. But that was back in 
the days when educators abhorred a front-page position in the 
papers. 

“Tf prest, I will grant that very likely I am old-fashioned 
about such matters. The world has gone beyond the notions 
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[One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,—Troilus and Cressida] 


—Lute Pease in the Newark Evening News. 


of us veteran classical scholars. Go-getters sit in the seats of 
the mighty. Most of our great universities have gone rotary. 
Eliot would have frowned, and Patton in his Bermuda retreat 
may be pardoned a couple of ‘tuts’ when he reads of the brief 
vaudeville session down at Yale. 

“Still, aside from injury to a rather nebulous quality called 
taste, I can not say that anybody has been much hurt by Tunney’s 
trip. Certainly he has a right to an opinion about Shakespeare 
as well as any other reader. Only it is not amiss to point out 
that the undergraduates who flocked to the talk would hardly 
have had much interest in the observations of the young visitor 
had he come without his crown. Harvard, I trust, will counter 
by asking Babe Ruth to tell the boys in Cambridge just what 
Milton has meant to him. 

“Tn fact, if the line be drawn with any precision, it may well 
be argued that Gene Tunney qualified as a Shakespearian author- 
ity by the margin of just one second. Had he failed to rise before 
the end of the count in the seventh round, Prof. Billy Phelps 
would hardly have extended his invitation. Nobody cares what 
contenders or ex-champions think about literature. Possibly 
the timekeeper who supplied the long count in Chicago may 
have been conscious of this very factor. Perhaps, as he tolled 
out the seconds rather more slowly than is the custom, he said 
to himself, ‘This I am doing for the Bard of Avon.’” 


Finally the record is incomplete without Jack Dempsey's 
view which the New York Times furnishes us: 


‘“<T got a great kick out of that,’ said Dempsey, grinning, when 
he was asked in Federal Court, where he is defendant in a suit 
of Jack Kearns, his opinion of the newspaper account of Tun-~ 
ney’s shadow-boxing with quotations from Shakespeare. 

“What do you think of Gene as a lecturer?’ he was asked. 

‘**Oh,’ he replied, ‘if that helps his racket, it’s all right.’ 

“Have you read any Shakespeare?’ 

““*No,’ he answered, ‘I haven’t had that pleasure as yet.’”’ 
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A LITERARY ADVENTURER 


‘ ,' YE SHOULD CALL T. E. LAWRENCE, who led the 
Arab revolt during the war, an adventurer only in the 
best sense. His life appears to have been one long 
adventure. In his ‘‘ Revolt in the Desert” he gives a picture of 
Auda, the fiery Arab, who smashed his false teeth with a stone 
when he came to reflect that they were made by one who had 
become his enemy in warfare. In the life of Lawrence, written 
by the poet Robert Graves (Doubleday, Doran & Co.), we are 
told that Auda and Lawrence liked each other at first sight, and 
that ‘‘the irony of their friendship has never been properly 
appreciated.” Mr. Graves goes on to enlighten us on this 
point, and gives us what is perhaps the basie impulse of Law- 
rence’s whole romantic adventure: 


“From his school days onward, the greater part of Lawrence’s 
imaginative life seems to have been lived in the medieval ro- 
mances of Frankish and Norman chivalry. This was not a light 
passing romanticism, for Lawrence’s Irish-Hebridean blood would 
not allow such a thing: light romanticism is an English trait. 
It was, as I have said, an incurable romanticism which is at times 
not to be distinguished from realism. An English schoolboy is 
content to play for a while at being a knight of the Round Table 
out of the ‘Idylls of the King,’ or a jousting baron out of ‘I van- 
hoe’; but later to dismiss the game as a stupidity and take to 
football, cigaret-smoking, and the appreciation of cinema- 
actresses. Lawrence did nothing of the sort. Instead he went 
behind Tennyson’s Victorian sentimentality to the bolder and 
finer ‘Morte d’Arthur’ of Malory; nor was he content to play at 
being a knight of the Holy Grail without binding himself, for 
the sake of personal efficiency, to the same rules of chastity and 
temperance and gentleness that Malory’s Galahad had kept; he 
certainly kept and keeps a knightly sense of honor as strictly as 
a Geraint, or a Walter de Manny. He went behind Scott’s false 
medievalism in search of the real medievalism; made an intense 
study of ancient armor and cathedrals and castles; read old 
French, studied the Crusades in the Holy Land itself. As an 
undergraduate he told a friend that in his opinion the world 
had actually come to an end in 1500, destroyed by gunpowder 
and cheap printing. Lawrence so logically pursued his romantic 
eareer, which began by putting his nose between the pages of 
Scott and Tennyson, and then between those of Morris and 
Malory, and then between those of the original medieval French 
and Latin romances, that at last he forced his whole head and 
shoulders and body between the pages of an epic in the making, 
and in the first book met Feisal, and in the second Auda.” 


East and West might at first glance seem to have met, but we 
find that Lawrence does not after all defeat Kipling’s dictum 
that the twain never do: 


““This would have been all very well if Lawrence’s medievalism 
had been as natural as Auda’s was, the Middle Ages being not 
yet over in Arabia when he was born. But in his struggle 
against the forces of false romanticism, to avoid becoming a 
false Don Quixote, Lawrence had to arm himself with a careful 
twentieth-century skepticism which he continually used in test 
of his behavior; true medievalism was often cynical, never 
skeptical. It is, therefore, interesting to note that he carried 
three books with him throughout the Arabian campaign. The 
first was Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’; but the second was the 
comedies of Aristophanes, whose laughing skepticism, especially 
in his antimilitaristic ‘Lysistrata,’ proves a fine antidote to 
false romanticism. 

“His choice of a third book was equally interesting—the ‘Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse,’ a collection which, in my opinion, 
gives the poetry it contains too strong an atmosphere of literary 
artistry. Perhaps I should have added to my portrait of Law- 
rence that his blind desire to be a literary artist is the more 
to be wondered at, because he might well be something better 
than a mere artist. Artistic writing comes from a competitive 
literary atmosphere and should be the last thing on earth for 
Lawrence to aim at; the pursuit of ‘style’ is a social practise of 
the vulgarest sort. Lawrence may be excused for carrying this 
anthology (which is no worse than other anthologies and weighs 
little when printed on India paper) if he chose it merely as a 
mixed potpourri of the English poets, faintly recalling the true 
smell of each individual. But I do not believe this was the case; 
for a straining after literary artistry is one of his characteristics. 


The justification of the literary epic that came out of this adven- 
ture, his ‘Seven Pillars,’ is that where the pursuit of style is for- 
gotten in the excitement of story-telling there is clean and beau- 
tiful writing, and that where it is not forgotten one feels that 
Lawrence is admitting an unfortunate taint, the suppression of 
which would be a suppression, of part of the truth about himself. 
He has, in fact, only been able to keep his integrity by confessing 
to an occasional weakness. The influence of the ‘Oxford Book 
of English Verse’ on his feelings and actions during the campaign 
would be well worth studying.- The copy survives with marginal 
annotations, many of these dated.” 


INSIDE VIEWS OF IBSEN IN THE ’NINETIES. 


N OUR ISSUE OF APRIL 28 we showed at some length 
| why Ibsen had a bad time in England in the ’nineties. In 
G. K.’s Weekly (London), the dramatic critic, J. K. Prothero, 
fishes out a specimen of the dramatic criticism of Clement Scott 
of The Daily Telegraph, and begins with this comment: 


““No-day it seems astounding that a critic of serious preten- 
sions should have been allowed by any competent editor to say 
such utterly idiotic things. Mr. Scott is speaking of Ibsen’s 
‘Ghosts’: 

‘What is a young girl to think of that? You are writing for 
a religious paper; very well, let me tell you that the reason Ibsen 
has so signally failed in pleasing the British public is that he has - 
ignored the great fact that, as a rule, the majority of English 
playgoers are people who have not lost their faith. . . . Ibsen 
fails because he is, I suppose, an atheist, and has not realized 
what the great backbone of religion means to the English race. 
He fails because his plays are nasty, dirty, impure, clever if you 
like, but foul to the last degree; and healthy minded English 
people don’t like to stand and sniff over an ash-pit. Robertson’s 
“‘Caste,’’ which has just been revived after nearly thirty years, sur- 
vives simply because it is one of those sweet, pure romances over 
which people love to linger. But your average playgoer— 
religious to his inmost being, even tho he may scarcely be con- 
scious of it himself—has no liking for these modern problem 
plays. Once they are played they are dead, and can never be 
revived. . . . The success that lasts is that which deals with the 
loftier side of human nature.’ 

‘‘Mr. Scott says much more in the same vein; but enough of 
this for the present. For the moment one need not do more 
than glance at the number of Ibsen’s revivals in every capital 
in Europe, and be thankful that Robertson’s ‘Caste’ seems, for 
the time being, to have been mislaid.”’ 


If, as we showed before, actor-managers would have none of 
him, and critics condemned him, yet the plays as presented by 
Miss Robins, an American, were given not inadequate treatment, 
if we are to take the authority of Mr. H. M. Walbrook, a London 
journalist since 1890. He writes to the London Observer in 
partial rebuttal of Mr. Granville-Barker, whom we quoted. 
We add this just to keep the record straight: 


‘‘T have read with much interest Mr. Granville-Barker’s article 
on Ibsen in your columns, and agree with nearly all his conclu- 
sions. In one respect, however, and through no fault of his 
own, he has really been alittle unfair. Referring to the treatment 
of Ibsen’s plays in the eighteen-nineties, he says: 

““The actors who did play Ibsen worked their hardest, but 
usually under circumstances of such discouragement and dis- 
advantage in productions of such dismal inadequacy that if the 
words were spoken and the play’s meaning somehow rubbed into 
the audience, it was much to be thankful for.’ 

“May I remind Mr. Granville-Barker (who was apparently only 
fourteen years of age at the time) that in 1891, at the Vaudeville, 
Miss Elizabeth Robins’s production of ‘Hedda Gabler’ filled 
the theater many times, and that the play was acted with unsur- 
passable truth, delicacy, and power, not only by Miss Robins 
herself, but also by Miss Marion Lea, Mr. Arthur Elwood, Mr. 
Sugden, and Mr. Scott-Buist? I saw it several times, and never 
saw audiences more fascinated. 

“Further, in the February of 1892, that great work, ‘The 
Master Builder,’ was produced with equal brilliance and equal 
success by the same lady at the Trafalgar Square Theater (now, 
I think, the Duke of York’s). Here, also, her acting, and that of 
Mr. Hubert Waring, Mr. John Beauchamp, and Miss Louise 


Saget ama 
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Moodie was on a very high plane indeed of art and power. I 
have never since seen it equaled or approached in performances 
of the play here or on the Continent. 

“‘In these two eases, at any rate, the London theater of the 
‘nineties did full justice to Ibsen, and no doubt part of the secret 
of it lay in the spirit of joyous adventure with which Miss Robins 
and her fellow artists set about it.” 


AN ARGENTINE NOVELIST 


E CULTIVATE OUR SOUTHERN BROTHERS 

slowly. How many South American authors ean be 

readily named? A poet or two, 
perhaps; but of novelists—we are more 
apt to read Ibéfiez on South American 
themes than any native son. One such, 
however, has just come above the North 
American horizon—Hugo Wast—in a trans- 
lation of a novel, “Black Valley’? (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), that has been crowned 
by the Spanish Academy, and read by 
thousands of his fellow countrymen, be- 
sides any number of Europeans. Hugo 
Wast is the pen-name of Gustavo Martinez 
Zuviria, and in Europe he is regarded as 
the most famous of contemporary Latin- 
American writers. An appreciation of 
“Black Valley,” translated into English by 
Herman and Miriam Hispelt, is found in the 
Galveston News, and being nearer to the 
atmosphere of Spanish life than New York, 
we quote what is said of it there: 


“Those readers who relish a literary ad- 
venture that will carry them away from the 
beaten ‘paths and into contact with little- 
known foreign authors, will derive consider- 
able pleasure out of the pages of ‘Black 
Valley.’ It is an unusual novel, more of an 
impressive, somber and powerful tragedy 
than a romance as this word is generally 
interpreted. Now and then it is faintly 
reminiscent of Ibafiez, and occasionally also 
somewhat reminiscent of those two English 
writers who have written of the Argentine, W. H. Hudson and 
R. B. Cunningham-Grahame.”’ 


Hugo Wast, 


“Black Valley” is a highly atmospheric novel, and this 
erystal-clear atmosphere is one of its outstanding characteristics: 


“The locale of ‘Black Valley’ is a mysteriously remote and 
wind-swept valley in Argentina, surrounded by desolate snow- 
capped mountains. The peasants of the mountain regions lead 
a lazy life, battening on the pious generosity of the rich and 
aristocratic ranchers who pasture their herds in the valleys. 
Between two of these ranchers, Don Jesus De Viscarra and Don 
Pablo Camargo, there is a bitter feud over the boundary of their 
ranches up in the Sierras. 

“To this lonely valley Don Jesus De Viscarra brings Gracian 
Palma, the orphaned son of an old friend. The household of Don 
Jesus is composed of his sister, Flavia, and his motherless 
daughter, Mirra. Mirra and Gracian become playmates and a 
delightful, idyllic romance develops, that later ripens into tragic 
and frustrated love. Mirra shows Gracian all over the valley 
‘where the wind roars,’ explores with him mysterious caves, 
shows him Pichana the witch, and tells him all about the flowers 
and animals of the region. 

‘“‘Behind this idyl the tragedy of Flavia develops. Years before 
Flavia had had an unhappy love affair with Don Pablo Camargo, 
but the enmity of her brother, Don Jesus, had intervened and 
prevented her from marrying him. Camargo had brought up their 
daughter, Victoria, and no one knew who her mother was, 
Camargo hinting that she was the wife from whom he is separated. 

“Thus the idyl and the tragedy which Hugo Wast adroitly 
weaves together. With the arrival of Gracian, Flavia imme- 
diately plans an ultimate marriage for him that would restore her 
daughter to her. But Mirra stands in the way, and so Flavia is 
driven to desperation by her frustrated love for Camargo and 
for her daughter Victoria. 


NOVELIST OF THE ARGENTINE 


winner of a $30,000 
literary prize, and read by South 
America and Europe. 


“In an outburst of hatred Camargo kills Don Jesus, and Flavia 
takes Victoria to live with her. Gracian goes back to school, and 
then, to Kurope, and his boyhood idyl with Mirra dwindles into a 
remote and beautiful memory. Years later he returns to Black 
Valley and finds both Mirra and Victoria grown up. Fresh 
complications and frustrations ensue, and altho Mirra has 
nursed her affection into an unbounded love for Gracian, she 
renounces him for Victoria, and so this tale ends on a note of re- 
nunciation, ironie and tragic. 

‘““One can’t help but wonder how this novel by Hugo Wast will 
be received by American readers, who are wholly unfamiliar with 
his work. Many readers will be led to ‘Black Valley’ by the 
lure of novelty, and they will find it a powerful and substantial 
and unusual novel. Others will perhaps 
be led into it by the occasional faint remi- 
niscences of IbAfiez in these pages. Still 
others will be allured to it because of its 
adroit blending of idyl and tragedy. But 
even if it does not leap at once to the top 
of all best-seller lists, ‘Black Valley’ should 
receive a hearty and appreciative welcome 
from American readers. And many of these 
readers, after finishing ‘Black Valley,’ will 
hope that other books of Hugo Wast will be 
rendered into English before long.” 


An earlier novel, ‘‘Stone Desert,’’ destined 
also for American readers, received in 1927 
the Grand Argentine National prize for 
Literature, amounting to $30,000. In The 
Cumulative Book Index (New York) we get 
the story of his life and literary efforts: 


“Born in Cordoba in 1883, Hugo Wast 
lived for many years in the Province of Santa 
Fé, Argentina. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws (equivalent to our Bachelor 
of Laws) from the University of Santa Fé, 
was appointed professor of sociology there, 
and was later chosen professor of political 
economy there in competitive examination. 
Polities and cattle-raising shared his attention 
for a period, but when in 1920 his term of 
political office was over, he retired to write. 

“Hugo Wast’s first novel, ‘Alegre,’ was 
published in Madrid in 1905. A second, 
“Novia de Vacaciones,’ appeared in 1907. 
Both of these were published under his 
actual name, Gustavo Martinez Zuviria. In 


1908 he married, and for a time appeared to give up his literary 


interests in favor of his law practise, his professorship at the 
University, and his ranch. But actually, fearing that his 
novel-writing might discredit his reputation as a lawyer, Zuviria 
made an anagram of his first name, Gustavo, and published 
‘Flor de Durazno’ as Hugo Wast. More than 100,000 copies 
of the book were sold, a success then unprecedented for a work 
written in Spanish. 

“Tt was not until 1916, when the National Atheneum awarded 
a prize of 10,000 pesos to ‘La Casa de los Cuervos’ that the 
identity of Hugo Wast became known. Dr. Zuviria was then a 
member of the National Parliament, but unlike Sir Rider Hag- 
gard, who felt compelled to resign his judge’s bench when his 
romances became famous, Dr. Zuviria combined both careers 
until 1920. 

‘‘Hugo Wast’s early work was ignored in hostile silence by the 
critics, refused by publishers, the center of literary storms as each 
new hard-won bit of recognition was accorded him. Of necessity, 
he became his own publisher when his first novels were refused, 
and he still continues this arrangement, spending each winter 
putting the new book through the press, and reprinting his other 
works which go into edition after edition. Mr. Wast estimates 
that more than a million copies of his twenty novels have been 
sold, averaging about fifty or sixty thousand a year. He has 
managed the promotion of his books himself, without the aid of 
literary groups, altho the critics are now won over and recognize 
him as their first realistic writer. 

‘His novels are largely tales of customs and manners, some 
rural like ‘Black Valley’ and ‘Stone Desert,’ some urban, and 
some historical. But all take the Argentine for their scene; the 
idiom, color, and drama, the types and customs of the Argentine 
for their story. They have been translated into Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, French, Hungarian, German, Italian, Polish, and are 
being translated into English.”’ 


RELIGIONr AND+SOCIAL+SER VICE 


FILMING CHRIST FOR THE CHURCH 


HE PULLING POWER OF PICTURES 

to such an extent that a new and inspiring effort is 

being made to use the motion-picture to interpret the 
life and teaching of Christ. Most of us are familiar with the 
portrayal of Christ by H. B. Warner in ‘‘The King of Kings,” 
which brought forth both severe condemnation and lavish praise, 
and with the successful commercial film, ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” in which 
only the hand of Christ was shown as it swept into the field of 
vision on the screen. Now the Religious Motion Picture Foun- 
dation has prepared a group of films especially for church services, 
in which a bold attempt is made 
to portray Christ as a character, 
writes Gilbert Simons in The 
Worlds Work. The Foundation, 
Mr. Simons tells us, was estab- 
lished three years ago by Wilham 
E. Harmon, a retired New York 
real-estate man and philanthro- 
pist, whose idea was to employ 
high-class professional film direc- 
tors and actors to produce films 
on a non-sectarian, non-commer- 
cial basis for use in supporting, 
but not supplanting, the sermon 
in evening church services. The 
order of the service, Mr. Simons 
writes, would be about as follows: 
Organ prelude; invocation; hymn; 
Scripture lesson, using the text of 
the film; anthem; sermon on the 
general theme of the picture; re- 
ligious motion-picture, with music 
by church organist, accompanied 
by a string trio (score furnished 
with the film) ; benediction; organ 
postlude. 

The new films proposed are, 
after all, directly descended from 
the stained glass found in the 
cathedrals and many churches, which originated not as a dec- 
oration but as a means of teaching, and Mr. Simons tells us: 


is recognized 


‘‘Add the appeal of motion to the beauty of a twelfth-century 
window and you have the ideal toward which the studio of the 
Religious Motion Picture Foundation at Chatham, New Jersey, 
is working. That several of its films have gone a considerable 
distance in this direction is shown by the enthusiasm that men 
of all denominations have felt for them at some of the preliminary 
showings in New York. Whatever may be the reaction of the 
public, it is certain that the productions are correct in theory. 
The actual making of the Harmon films is in the hands of Maj. 
Herbert M. Dawley, the man who caused dinosaurs to walk the 
streets of London in that spectacular picture, ‘The Lost World,’ 
and whose experience in the films is long and varied.” 


The four pictures now ready for distribution, we read, are 
‘““Christ Confounds His Crities,”’ the story of the woman taken 
in adultery; ‘‘The Unwelecome Guest,” the incident in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee; ‘‘Forgive Us Our Debts,” taken from 
Matthew 18: 23-25; and ‘‘The Rich Young Ruler.’”’ The first 
two, being of one-reel length, require fifteen minutes to be shown, 
and the third and fourth are of two reels. The undertaking is 
admittedly difficult, for it attempts to deal in a non-sectarian, 
non-controversial way with the most disputed of subjects, says 


JEAN DEL VAL AS JESUS 


He portrayed the Savior in a group of films made by a 
philanthropic foundation for use in churches. 


Mr. Simons. However, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches, is quoted by Mr. Simons as saying 
that the pictures, ‘‘Christ Confounds His Critics’ and ‘Forgive 
Us Our Debts,” are ‘‘not only above criticism, but from the 
point of reverence, dignity, and artistry they are most commend- 
able productions to recommend to any church organization as 
part of a Sunday service of worship. . . . I am so favorably 
disposed to their use that, in spite of the fact that I have never 
tolerated motion-pictures in my church, I should like to use one 
of these films at the earliest possible date and follow it with the 
other three so far prepared.” 
Dean Howard C. Robbins, of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City, is quoted as say- . 
ing on the occasion of the first 
showing of the pictures that it 
‘““may some time prove to have 
been a historic event in the work 
of the Church in this country.” 
The tenderness and _ sincerity 
underlying the pictures are due 
very largely to Major Dawley, 
the producer, writes Mr. Simons, 
who takes us on to the ‘‘movie 
lot”? while Christ is being filmed, 
by quoting this from Major 
Dawley: 


‘“Any one familiar with the or- 
dinary ‘movie lot’ would have 
been amazed at the atmosphere 
pervading the barn that was our 
studio in Chatham. Even the 
little ragamuffins that we collected 
in the streets were filled with awe, 
and responded to the figure of 
Christ in a natural and touching 
way. We also had remarkable 
cooperation from the churches 
in the town. In order to insure 
that our pictures would not show 
any sectarian bias, I formed a 
Tittle group of the local clergy, who reviewed the pictures as they 
were completed. There was a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a 
Congregationalist, a Unitarian, an Episcopalian, a Catholic priest, 
anda Y.M.C.A. worker. Their advice was most helpful, and they 
were unanimous in saying that we had achieved our objective. 

““T was further struck by the attitude of the people who saw 
us ‘on location.’ Every moving-picture director has had diffi- 
culty with the crowds that collect when he is making an outdoor 
scene. But I have had a very novel experience. Wherever we 
appeared, great numbers of people followed, coming in amazing 
numbers to locations that were removed from any dwellings, but 
watching from afar in an attitude of reverence. I remember one 
old fellow who removed his hat while we were taking one entire 
scene that had to be acted over and over again while minor 
corrections were being made. Many of the women were on the 
verge of tears while watching these familiar incidents. We were 
very happy to have with us as actors three students from the 
theological seminary at Madison, New Jersey, who fell very 
naturally into the spirit of the work. a 


This is an illustration of the pulling power of such a picture, 
and Mr. Harmon is convinced that motion-pictures have a real 
place in the spiritual life of the community. Mr. Simons quotes 
him as saying: 


‘The four films that the Foundation has produced have already 
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been used in more than three hundred church 
services throughout the country. They have 
also been employed at young people’s gather- 
ings and in Sunday-schools. We have carried 
through the pioneer work. Our effort has 
been, to blaze a trail that may gradually open 
the way for a larger service, directed by 
others, when the churches at large realize 
theimmense potentialities of religious motion- 
pictures. 

“We have demonstrated that the people 
will go to church to see them. The respon- 
sibility then rests upon the clergy, already 
faced with a growing public lethargy, to em- 
brace this means of driving home the basic 
truths of the Bible.”’ 


HOME-RUNS FOR HEAVEN 


ASEBALL KNOWS NO CREED, as 
our own leagues show, and as a use- 
ful ally in the field of Foreign Mis- 

sions its worth has been proved in Tunis, 
Northern Africa, where, within the shadow 
of the ruins of ancient Carthage, three 
hundred boys of nine nationalities forget 
racial animosities and theological differences 
in playing ball. Here, in a city of 300,000 
inhabitants, all of diverse creeds and racial 
strains, with seareely a dozen native-born 
Americans, Dr. C. Guyer Kelly, of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, has organized a 
baseball league and made it a successful part of his social service 
work. Dr. Kelly isanative of Baltimore, a postgraduate of Johns 
Hopkins University, who has dedicated his life to carrying the 
toreh of enlightenment into some of the dark corners of the earth. 
The story of his work in Tunisis told in The Baseball Magazine 
by F. C. Lane. The first ball team in the‘‘Garden of Allah’’ was 
formed, we read, in the Arab Boys’ Orphanage, in 1921. Then, 
in order to win the confidence of the young men, most of whom, 
we are told, attended neither mosque, synagog nor church, 
and to break down, if possible, some of the ancient barriers of 
racial and religious prejudice, Dr. Kelly organized the ‘‘ Ligue 
Tunisienne de Baseball,’ for Tunis is a French province, and 
altho the predominant religion is Mohammedan, and Arabic is 
more frequently spoken, French is the official language. The 
narrative is in the form of an interview, and Dr. Kelly goes on: 


“‘T was agreeably surprized at the speedy response of ‘these 
young men to the call ‘ 
of the American game. 
Theological differences 
passed speedily into the 
background in a discus- 
sion of base hits and 
pitching technique. 

‘In process of time 
the league comprised no 
fewer than sixteen teams, 
all enthusiastic devotees 
of thenew sport. Asmany 
as nine nationalities were 
represented on these six- 
teen teams, namely— 
French, Italian, Spanish, 
Maltese, Arab, Kabyle, 
Jewish, Greek, and Turk- 
ish, all representative 
white races, as there 
are few negroes north of 
the Sudan. 

“The honorary mem- 
bers of the league in Tunis 
embrace many other na- 
tionalities, among which 
I might mention Ameri- 
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HE USES BASEBALL IN 
MISSIONARY WORK 


Dr. C. Guyer Kelly, who founded a 
baseball league of sixteen teams, in - 
Tunis, North Africa. 


THE ARAB “ORIOLES” OF THE “LIGUE TUNISIENNE” 


ean, British, Swedish, Brazilian, Swiss, Egyp- 
tian, Morocean, Tripolitan and Indo-Chinese. 
Baseball is often pictured in this country as 
exerting a universal appeal upon players of 
many nationalities. You would go along way 
in America, however, before you could match 
the diversity of race and creed and speechin so 
relatively small a baseball venture as that in 
Tunis. 

“Some of our Jewish players can trace 
their ancestry, in an unbroken line, back to 
the days of Tyre and Sidon. Our players 
of Semitic origin, Arab, Kabyle, and Jewish, 
have all heard, through their Scriptures, of 
the Old Testament leader who went to a rival 
city and ‘pitched against it.’ And they are 
doing their best to emulate that example ac- 
cording to a more modern interpretation. 

“Three hundred young fellows are now 
playing baseball upon various fields around 
Tunis, and they are playing with only thirty- 
six battered gloves. In Tunis the average 
young man earns at the most from ten to 
twelve dollars a month in our money, due to 
the low exchange. So the price of a new 
glove, for them, is prohibitive. The young 
league is bound to succeed, but in the form- 
ative stage the friends of international base- 
ball could render a great service by their aid. 

“Tunis is a stopping-place for some of the 
tourist steamers that visit Mediterranean 
ports. From time to time distinguished visitors 
like the Earl of Warwick, representatives of the 
great Du Pont de Nemours Company, the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, the White 
Star Line, and others, have given the stamp of 
approval to our league. One generous visitor contributed the first 
uniforms in North Africa to the winners of our first interclub 
championship, the Arab ‘Loriots,’ who triumphed over fifteen 
competing teams.” 


Ty Cobb, we read, consented at Yankee Field last summer, 
to serve as honorary president of the league in America. Capt. 
Réné Fonck, the famous French aviator, has agreed to act in 
a similar capacity in France. Among those who have enrolled 
here as honorary members are Mr. Wrigley, Miller Huggins, 
John McGraw, Connie Mack, Wilbert Robinson, Clarke Griffith, 
Sam Breadon, Alva Bradley, Joseph McCarthy, William Evans, 
Barney Dreyfus, Tris Speaker, Frank Frisch, George Sisler, and 
Walter Johnson. Dr. Kelly is encouraged that not one promi- 
nent man he has approached on the subject has refused to lend 
his name to the project of establishing baseball on a firm founda- 
tion in North Africa. ‘‘America, with its wealth,’ he says, 
‘Gs so fortunate that it ean searcely appreciate conditions 
in other parts of the 
world. Here there are 
more than a hundred 
million people to supply 
the needs of the home 
land, while foreign coun- 
tries are relatively im- 
poverished.”” Through- 
out the world, we read, 
there are scarce thirty 
thousand missionaries to 
cope with the needs of 
a billion people. And 
‘““why,’’ asks Dr. Kelly, 
‘““may not the mission 
spirit and baseball go 
hand in hand into the 
backward regions of the 
earth? Surely, as Andy 
Gump would say, 
‘There’s no law against 
Li fe 
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OLD-FASHIONED MARRIAGE STILL IN 
FASHION 


LL THE HUE AND CRY ABOUT THE CRISIS in 
A modern marriage simmers down to a small residue of 
fancy, in the opinion of Judge George C. Appell, writing 

in the Baltimore Sun. Denying the rather frequent assertion 
of the disciples of change that marriage has fallen out of step 
with social progress, he says, ‘‘the plain fact is that our social 
environment to-day is better adapted to the old ideals of marriage 
than ever before.’’ The spread of education, the economic 
advancement of the average home, the widening of the domestic 
horizon, woman’s release from domestic drudgery, our greater 
understanding of childhood, he lists as a few assets for the family, 
not as debits. Speaking of the tendency to abandon culture for 
display, to dodge duties and revel inempty diversions, to cultivate 
bootleggers instead of cultivating gardens, Judge Appell says:, 


“Tt is with this cheap, sensual attitude that the ideal of 
marriage is out of tune, and with nothing else. No family can 
flourish without idealism, mutual concessions and a large amount 
of Spartan self-discipline. Now, people have avowedly revolted 
against discipline. They decry it as Puritanism. And the cam- 
paign for easier conditions of marriage is nothing more or less 
than an attempt to free sex from discipline and responsibility as 
other activities have already been freed. 

‘‘T recall the recent case of ayoung man and a girl who appeared 
before me in a paternity case. They sought to justify their 
liaison by an appeal to the ‘modern’ philosophy which holds 
that youth is entitled to sex indulgence without responsibilities. 

“*Why,’ said the young man, ‘a fellow can’t afford to get 
married these days and set up a home in the old-fashioned way!’ 

‘‘But when I questioned him, I discovered that-his idea of a 
home was very far from old-fashioned. The sort of home he 
couldn’t afford was an expensive apartment; his ideals of domes- 
tie life included a fine radio set, a car, fur coats, and high living 
generally. All-highly desirable. But the point is that, in the 
old-fashioned way, young people used to get married and live 
modestly, building up gradually to the enjoyment of such luxuries. 
Nowadays they’ve got to have them all atonce. _ 

““As a matter of fact, with living costs increased some 75 per 
cent. since 1913, and average wages up something like 100 per 
cent., there’s certainly no financial barrier to marriage. - And 
yet the marriage reformers keep telling our young people that a 
domestic establishment is too expensive and that, therefore, they 
are entitled to devise some new semi-married state.” 


The‘crucial problem of marriage, says Judge Appell, is the 
-wholesome rearing of the next generation—the maintenance of a 
happy home life for children, which can not be facilitated by 
youthful liaisons minus children. ‘‘The personal maladjust- 
ments that are the bane of many marriages crop out,’’ writes 
Judge Appell, ‘‘after romance has been lost in the fixt routine 
of common duties,’’ and he gives us these figures to consider: 


“Only 41% per cent. of all divorces are sought in the first year 
of marriage. Divorces jump 66 per cent. in the second year. 
Forty per cent. of all divorces are granted in the third to seventh 
years. In other words, not until children have come and begun to 
demand parental self-sacrifice does matrimony become irksome. 

‘But remember another point also. The presence of children 
is one of the best guaranties of success in marriage for those who 
are willing to face the responsibility. Reconciliations ‘for the 
sake of the children’ are frequently seen in a court like mine. 
They reveal old-fashioned marriage functioning at its best. 
What is to be gained by throwing to the winds old-fashioned 
marital ties that bring out such fineness in human beings and by 
substituting a free-and-easy arrangement which will utterly fail 
to put young couples to the test of compatibility under the stress 
of mutual responsibility?” 


Taking issue with the assumptions that marriage is changing, 
that the marriage rate is falling off rapidly, and that the family is 
breaking up, Judge Appell points out: 


‘Tn this country marriages were 8.7 a thousand of population 
in 1890; they were 10.2 a thousand in 1906; they averaged 10.52 
a thousand for the years 1922-25. 

“Thirty-eight per cent. of the inhabitants of the United States 
were married in 1910, according to the census figures for that 
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year. This proportion had increased to more than 40 per cent. in 
1926. Despite a prevailing opinion to the contrary, our people 
are continuing to marry in normal numbers. The figure of a 
25 per cent. fall in marriage licenses can reflect nothing but a local 
or temporary fluctuation. 

“As for the increase of divorce, while it is rapid, it still strikes 
at only a very small minority of American homes. Out of some- 
thing over 24,000,000 married couples in this country, 180,686 
secured divorcees in 1926. 

‘““This much-dreaded phenomenon, of the decaying American 
home is something that everybody talks about as tho it were a 
fact somewhere, but always remote from our own circle of friends. 
Looking about us in our own neighborhood, we see happy, pros- 
pering families, such as we knew in our youth. We do see broken 
homes here and there, but very much in the minority. 

“The tendencies toward materialism, selfishness, spiritual 
insolvency. and sense-gratification, which I emphasized above, are 
present and obvious everywhere. They are increasing to an 
ominous extent. But they still are very far from infecting the 
American home universally. The drift has not become so power- 
ful as to be irresistible.” 


THE DIFFICULTY OF THE MIRACLES 


T IS SOMEWHAT DISCONCERTING to the child to 
| learn in Sunday-school that Joshua caused the sun to 
stand still and to be taught in the secular school that the 
earth moves around the sun. There are other puzzles for the 
child which Montgomery Major specifies for us in an article in 
The Forum, in which he pleads that children should not be asked 
to believe blindly what it is impossible for their elders to believe 
without much philosophy and interpretation. ‘‘It is folly,” he 
says, ‘‘to proclaim that Christianity rests upon miraculous signs 
and events, and that, shorn of these, there is, and can be, no 
Christian religion.” After the child learns what Mr. Major ealls 
the contradiction between’ the miracles and. the laws of the 
universe, he loses his faith: His religion, based upon the miracles, 
has been destroyed, along with his faith in those miracles. © © ; 
Some of our readers will disapprove of Mr: Major’s argument, 
but we must occasionally give voice to those whose belief is not 
based upon the generally accepted dogmas. . Children must be 
taught, says Mr. Major, “‘that. religion is a progressive and 
culminative spiritual: endeavor for betterment and must be 
shown how the whole conception of God and religion has progressed 
and improved through the Old Testament into the New. It 
must be explained to them that the ancient Biblical cosmology 
is not God’s but the accepted belief of the time. They must not 
be taught to believe in Christianity because of the miracles, but, 
if you will, in the miracles because of Christianity.” Mr. Major 
argues further: 


‘Tt is obviously unwise to preach a gospel of fire and brimstone 
to children of an age which is too apt to inquire curiously where 
hell is and expect it to be located geographically. Once it was 
safe enough to make congregations tremble before the awful 
picture of ‘sinners in the hands of an angry God.’ But to-day 
our enlightened children are not to be coerced by threats of 
hypothetical punishment. They are not afraid of a damnation 
the nature of which they can not conceive. 

“Modern Sunday-school training, even under the best condi- 
tions, is not vital, is illogical, is absurd, is reactionary, and is 
futile. Religion must be vital and necessary in its presentation 
to hold people who will themselves deal in vital and necessary 
problems. It is the duty of the Sunday-school to teach re- 
ligion so that it shall be. Children should be taught sanely and 
quietly; they should be reasoned with and not commanded. Do 
not think them devoid of reasoning powers. Do not tell them to 
believe because they ought to believe. Tell them to believe 
because there is a valid reason for belief. 

“Their religion should be based upon the teachings of Jesus, 
so that if the miracles and the Virgin Birth crumble, they have 
their faith unshaken. They should not be bullied by threats of 
hell or bribed by promise of heaven. 

“Remember this final admonition: You ean always drive 
young people out of the Church by careless teaching, but you 
can not drive them into it!” 
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“FOR TWO YEARS Betty Mae suffered untold 
agonies from constipation,” writes her mother. 
“Her appetite vanished. She lost sleep. And no 
sooner would one medicine begin to help than it 
would Jose its effectiveness for her. 

“T had heard so much about Fleischmann’s 
Yeast that I decided to try it. And in only a few 
months there was a great improvement. Soon she 
was enjoying perfect health and vitality. People 


Ge 


marvel at it.” 
Mrs, Tuomas Gipsons, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Stop Work’ they told me—but I had 


es 


ADELAIDE BeLtt—E Bowman, of Long 
Beach, Calif., original tile mural artist 


RIGHT 


“WHEN DISCHARGED from the army 
after the War I was absolutely unfit—and 
troubled with boils. At one time I had 
over 80 of them. I took up my old work as 
Fireman in an engine company. But the 
boils were a big handicap. And inocula- 
tions and various remedies didn’t help, 
while the irregular hours of my work made 
matters continually worse .. . One of the 
boys 1 in the Engine House got me started 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took it 
regularly, for 6 months. The boils I then 
had dried right up. I never expect to have 
another as long as I live!” 


Georce J. Encianp, Jersey City, NF. 


to struggle on” 


Long Beach, Calif. 


“My METHOD of Painting on tiles and 
then baking them is‘my own discovery, 
and I cannot delegate any of my work to 
others. So when my health began to go 
back on me I became almost frantic. 


“Stop work and rest,’ I was advised. 
But how could I, with orders incomplete 
and spaces in buildings left vacant? 


“In my run down condition, boils 
started to break out. Altogether, I had 
over forty of them. 


“Then my doctor started me on Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast—three cakes daily. The 
boils I had at the time healed up. Ina 
month my skin had cleared completely— 
and my general health had improved, 
too. I am now able to work 18 hours a 
day when orders are pressing.’ 


(Mrs.) Adelaide Belle Bowman 


ie place of medicines, doctors today 
are urging a corrective food—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 


As fresh as any garden vegetable, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast acts in an easy, 
natural way to banish constipation. To 
correct indigestion. To clear the un- 
healthy skin. 


At the root of all these ills generally 
lies an unhealthy condition of the intes- 
tinal tract. Fleischmann’s Yeast cor- 
rects this condition. It keeps the intes- 
tines c/ean—softening the wastes and 
rousing the sluggish muscles. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool, dry place. And send for latest 
booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. Health 
Research Dept. C-114, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


“WE HAD BEEN ‘ROUGHING IT” in 
the mountains, my partner and I—laying 
out mining sites and mapping boundaries. 
As a result of carelessness in our eating 
habits, our digestion in time went back on 
us and constipation set in. Pills and 
cathartics only made matters worse. One 
day, seeing an advertisement for Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, we sent for a supply. We 
should have resorted to it first. For soon 
we were normal again—full of pep, ready 
to eat anything!” 


Ouin C, Knicut, San Francisco, Calif. 


Health at its best— 
this easy way: 
Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one before each meal or 
(hot or 
For stub- 


between meals: plain, or in water 
cold) or any other way you like 
born constipation drink one cake in a 
glass of hot water—not scak 
meals and before going to bed. 
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Sree freedom from care— 
and every travel comfort are the 
experiences assured to Europe- 
bound travelers by the American 
Express plan of Independent travel. 


You see all the things and places 
you wish in utmost ease and com- 
fort. Your own personal prefer- 
ences and requirements are em- 
bodied in the itinerary. YOU have 
the option on the sightseeing, 
class of accommodation and 
amount to be invested in the trip. 


When the tentative plans 
submitted by our travel ex- 


Danas petts meet with your en- 
x este : tire satisfaction, the Amer- 
es @)° 22 ican Express ptoceeds with 
saopent he actual arrangements... 
f sii 5 
mens Fe »roviding you in advance 
eliminated : 2 
o with all you need for your 
2 ee 


Please send “The American Traveler in Europe” to 


journey. ..tickets, reserva- 
tions, etc., with an automatic in- 
troduction to service at every 
American Express office abroad. 

The new booklet “American 
Traveler in Europe” fully describes 
how to go to Europe, where to go, 
and what to see in ease, safety and 
comfort, Call, telephone or send 
coupon fora copy to the nearest office 
below. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 
58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 
Market at Second Street 
San Francisco 


606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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would get off into the northern wilds of 
Quevee, or even Labrador, and be in a worse 
fix than the Germans and the Irishman on 
Greenly. 

Another reason we could not fly far in- 
land was that the bays and strips of coast 
water gave us the best chance of coming 
down without striking a tree or rock. 

We had a tough trip to Seven Islands, 
and we brought our plane down on the 
bay several miles away from the village. 
We anchored her down and went in for the 
night. It was like Alaska or the Pas. 

The next morning we had to mush out to 
the plane with dog-team, taking gas to fill 
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up our tanks, and then when we got there 
we found the engine stiff from the cold 
night. 

We had to light a fire under the engine 
to warm it up before we could get going. 

All the time the wind blew, carrying 
snow and fog with it. It worked up into 
pretty high velocity at times, and that did 
not add much to our temper or the general 
gaiety of things. Because of the high wind 
we had to make three landings, one at Seven 
Islands, one at a place perhaps seventy- 
five miles this side of Natashquan, and at 
Natashquan itself. 

We didn’t know the first thing about the 
kind of landing-field we were going to reach. 
We did not know how thick the ice was nor 
how deep the snow with the high northeast 
gale blowing. 

We were able to hover down pretty gently 
with her nose stuck right into the teeth of 
the gale, and didn’t even jar the spring as 
we came down. 

That blizzard was a great lifter when we 
came to take off again, too, especially 
with a boat with as much power as ours. 
The worst take-off was at Natashquan, 


which is out on open water with no deep 
bay or inlet near by, and the gulf is pretty 
free from ice there. We had to hover 
around quite a while before we saw a place 
that looked safe. . 

With that wind blowing we would prob- 
ably have done some damage, and we had 
to come down quite a piece from the little 


settlement. The huskies had to trot out 
their stuff for us.again. 

We made the village and arranged for a 
load of gasoline to be brought out right 
away. Then we went back to the plane 
and had a bite to eat. 

The dog-team made good time, and a 
few minutes later we were able to refill. We 
knew there was only a couple of hours’ 
good flying time between us and the 
Bremen, and we were used to roughing it, 
so we decided we would take off again, 
travel till dark and then, if we could not 
locate the island which we had been, told 
was very*big, we would pick out a nice 
landing-place and come down for the night. 

Well, old Lady Luck was right with us 
as she had been except for the dirty weather 
all the way from Murray Bay. 

We found the island and knew it was the 


LOADING UP THE RELIEF PLANE FOR GREENLY ISLAND 


The ill-fated Floyd Bennett, with Bernt Balchen, had flown this three-motored monster from Detroit 
to Lake Ste. Agnes, and here it is taking on board a supply of fuel and spare parts for the Bremen. 


one we were heading for, because as soon as 
we were anywhere near it, we saw the 
sremen down there on the ice. Maybe you 
don’t think that transatlantic boat did not 
look good to us, too. 

I looked around for a good landing- 
place and, while hovering around, spotted 
some people over on the land side of the 
island. They were waving pretty vigor- 
ously and shouting, but we could not hear 
what they said. 

The people were waving over in the 
direction of the mainland, around Long 
Point. What they meant, apparently, was 
that there was better landing over there, 
but we took it to mean that the Bremen 
flyers had crossed over to the mainland 
and were waiting help there, so we turned 
her nose northward and several minutes 
later we made a landing on the bay. 


They had hardly stopt, “when a dog- 
team was seen coming across at a good 
clip, and a couple of French-Canadians 
came up and told us that the flyers were 
all over at the island,” he writes, continuing: 


So we took right off again and came 
down. not far from the Bremen. There was 
a pretty big crowd, for that country, and 
they made a dash for us as they saw us 
landing. 

It’s lucky we didn’t crash, or something, 
because none of us was thinking much about 
landing; we leaned out and waved to the 
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Mobiloil 


Quality 
is acknowledged 
the world over 
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Over the worst roads of Africa and Asia— 
over the boulevards of Paris and London 
—through the torrid heat of Sahara and the 
long, bitter winters of Norway—your Mobiloil 


has proved itself first in quality. 

Travelers returning from any part of the 
world bring back the same story—the famil- 
iar red Gargoyle sign everywhere, symbol of 
quality and correct lubrication. 

If you ask “what oil?” from the driver of 
the car that takes you hurtling over the 750 
miles of barren mountain and desert road 
from Beirut to Bagdad he will tell you— 
Mobiloil. 

If you ask “what oil?” in the Citroen cars 
that first crossed the Sahara desert you will 
hear—Mobiloil. 

Or if you ask “what oil?” in the cars that 
carry you swiftly over the smooth touring 

Bi roads of Continental Europe you will usually 
CARGO. BE. hear—Mobiloil. 
Bt Hard jobs everywhere — Mobiloil quality 


itt 


. . Bi. everywhere. . 
Mobiloil Bee And the same Mobiloil quality here at home 
Look for the red Gargoyle Br for your car. 
trade-mark on the Ye You are aiways sure with 


Mobiloil container 
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The World's Ouglity cu 
Mobiloll 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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crowd, and the three men in front, and we 
let out a bunch of war-whoops. 

They raced over and we clambered out, 
and J’ll never forget the gratitude and 
happiness of the flyers. It just oozed from 
every pore of their bodies and broke their 
faces up into great, inarticulate smiles and 
snatches of greeting. 

The two Germans said a lot of things 
that did not convey any particular meaning 
to me, because I don’t understand their 
language, but it wasn’t very necessary 


International Newsreel photograph 


A MARTYR OF THE AIR 


Floyd Bennett, whose death from 
pneumonia, contracted while flying 
to the relief of the Bremen, cast a 
gloom over the welcome to the 
German-lrish flyers. 


anyway, because even a Hindu would have 
known what they were driving at. 

You see, they had brooded more about 
the isolation of the spot they had acci- 
dentally lt onto than they had about all 
the perils of the Atlantic flight. 

They didn’t even know whether the 
news of their arrival had reached the out- 
side world. They feared that the world had 
probably given them up for lost and would 
perhaps not know for weeks where or how 
to come to their aid. 

Major Fitzmaurice, of course, speaks the 
same language as I do, and one of the first 
things he told me was how unexpected 
our dropping out of the air was. He said 
they thought it possible a ship might break 
through or dog-teams make their way in 
with relief, but a sure-enough airplane 
coming out of that desolate and winter- 
bound coast was too much for his imagina- 
tion to picture. 

We found out just exactly what had 
happened to the plane. There had been a 
thaw on the lake some time earlier and then 
another freeze-up, so that there were two 
: layers of ice. The wheels of the Bremen 

“Not much fun. That havpened to me once, before I had broken through this top layer and had 

u the $ worked down to the second, so that her 
began to use Kel ly-Springfi elds.” nose had gone down, and the propeller, still 


‘That's a nice job on a day like this!” 


(Continued from page 40) 
J . V. Murphy, a New York newspaper man, are to make the 
flight to Murray Bay. 

Balchen accompanied Byrd on the flight from New York to 
France. With Bennett, he has recently returned from a long 
test flight into the Canadian Northwest with the Ford plane 
to be used by Byrd on his South Pole expedition, and so is 
already experienced in flying over Canadian wilds, 


There followed Bennett’s illness, Lindbergh’s flight with 
serum, and Bennett’s death. Lindbergh left Quebee ignorant 
of his friend’s death. We read in an Associated Press dispatch: 


Lindbergh had left the city for Battlefield Park on the Plains 
of Abraham, which he had used as a landing-field, before word 
came from the hospital. He flew over the city before heading 
for New York and his plane crossed directly over Jeffrey Hale 
Hospital, where his fellow 
aviator lay dead. 


Of some of the honors paid to 
the dead aviator during his life 
the same news service tells us: 


The medal of honor was 
awarded him ‘‘for distinguish- 
ing himself by courage and 
intrepidity at the risk of his 
life as a member of the Byrd 
Aretiec expedition, and thus 
contributing largely to the sue- 
cess of the first heavier-than- 
air craft flight to the North 
Pole and return.” 

The Distinguished Service 
medal was awarded ‘‘for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service 
to the Government; his courage 
and ability contributed largely 
to the suecess of the first 
heavier-than-air craft flight to 
the North Pole and return.” 


Balchen made the trip with 
the rest of the party, and 
their arrival at Greenly Island 
was followed by the report 
that the Bremen would be left 
there and that the German- 
Irish trio would be brought 
back by Balchen in his plane. 

Yet another start was made 
by Miss Herta Junkers, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Hugo Junkers, builder 
of the Bremen, and his repre- 
sentative in this country. Miss Junkers did not complete the 
trip, but remained as close to Greenly as possible, reaching 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

Meanwhile, we learn, Dublin and Berlin were disturbed by 
false rumors. The Irish capital, the Associated Press telis us, 
after the landing on Greenly Island, pictured Fitzmaurice 
“sitting on an iceberg somewhere near the Arctic Circle, 
chuckling and grinning at his outwitting the icy Atlantic.” 
His native city’s estimate of the flyer continues: 
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The Irish airman is famous for taking just such long chances 
as the Bremen flight involved and coming out alive. 

‘Witz has found the pearl again,” said one of his close flying 
friends at Baldonnel to-day, and, explaining the remark, added: 

“We often told Fitz that he was like a man who went to a 
restaurant with sixpence in his pocket and ordered a dozen of the 
finest oysters, expecting to find a pearl inside to pay for them.” 

Of the Baron and the Captain we learn from a variety of 
sources that the former is a poet and dramatist of some 
reputation, and the latter an artist. The day after the landing 
on Greenly Island, Baron von Huenefeld composed a poem 
expressing his gratitude for the successful issue of the flight. 
He wrote in German for the New York Staats Zeitung, and the 
following translation, called ‘“‘In the Lighthouse of Greenly 
Island,” appeared in the New York World. The translation 


was made by George Sylvester Viereck: 


MISS HERTA JUNKERS MAKES THE BEST OF IT 


The energetic daughter of the manufacturer of the Bremen is following 
Major Fitzmaurice into the temporary offices of the Canadian Trans- 
continental Airways, at Lake Ste. Agnes. 
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A garish print, the Saviour on the cross, 

Looks down upon me from the homely wall 
In silent admonition. Poor and rude, 

And yet what priceless treasure! Yea, not all 


Pans of praise from thousand lords of song 
Can voice the faith and fervor that abide 

In the dear image that we most adore, 
Blessed by the blood that oozes from His side. 


He fought and died, believing in the flame 
That glowed within His bosom, gave His life 
Unto the eager judgment of His love, 
Unto the radiant glory of His strife. 


Silent I ponder. Ended is the flight. 
And He whose hand upheld us in the air, 

Whose grace has calmed the snowstorm and the night, 
Is now with me and folds my hands in prayer. 


In the small hut of quiet rustie 
folk, 
In snowblown wastelands, 
lonely and immense, 
Thy godhead’s vestment rus- 
tles in my ear, 
And everywhere reigns Thy 
omnipotence. 


He who has glimpsed the awful 
face of Death 
Can but confess Thy mercy 
and Thy might; 
Who never bowed his heart be- 
fore Thy cross, 
He never saw the unadul- 
terate Light. 


All three of the flyers, 
World War veterans, had pre- 
viously undertaken transatlan- 
tie flights, the two Germans 
together, and Fitzmaurice with 
another companion. Both of 
these flights were unsuccess- 
ful, as adverse weather turned 
the adventurers back. Other 
details of the colorful careers 
of the three men we read in 
the New York World: 


Captain Koehl is thirty-nine, 
a product of the war, and was 
chief instructor of the Luft- 
hansa Pilots’ School until auto- 
matically ‘‘fired’”’ by undertak- 
inga transatlantic flight against 
orders. For three years Koehl 

was the mainstay of the night- 
flying service between Stockholm, Berlin, and Kénigsberg, and he 
is looked upon as the dean of Germany’s ‘‘fog”’ pilots. 

His wife, ten years his junior, lives with her mother within 
sight of Tempelhofer Flying Field, and witnessed through her 
kitchen window the Bremen’s take-off for Ireland. Mrs. Koehl 
is regarded as an ideal flyer’s mate, inasmuch as she has the 
utmost confidence in her husband’s ability to take care of him- 
self in the air, and never worries about his safe arrival when 
he begins a flight. 

Koehl served as a bombing pilot from 1915 to 1918, making 
twenty night raids over Kngland, altho he never saw that country 
by daylight until last August, when the Bremen made her first 
start for America and was buffeted by storms twenty-four hours 
before she turned back and landed at her starting-place in Des- 
sau. On this occasion Koehl was accompanied by Baron von 
Huenefeld and Friederich Loose, another famous German pilot. 

Some time before-the Armistice, Captain Koehl, who at that 
time commanded a bombing squadron, was brought down be- 
hind the Allied lines and sent to a prison camp. He turned 
his enforced idleness to account by learning to draw, and since 
has become an amateur painter of talent. Finally escaping, he 
made his way from Lyons to the border by pretending to be a 
half-witted deaf-mute, and eventually made his way through 
the lines into Germany. After the war his sketches were rescued 
from the prison at Lyons, and now decorate his home in Berlin. 

A short, thick-set Bavarian, Koehl is noted for his unfailing 
good humor and ability to fly unperturbed through all sorts of 
weather. He is said to have a trunk full of medals, honors, 
and citations, but is extraordinarily modest and unassuming, 
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The dest gasolines 
become better 


when ETHYL 
is added 


Racrnc car drivers can’t take a chance 
with their engines. 


Before a race they test their cars with the 
best gasoline obtainable. Then they add “Ethyl!” 


fluid—the anti-knock compound—to develop - 


the last ounce of power for speed and safety. 


Similarly, leading oil companies are adding 
“Ethyl” fluid to the gasoline produced for the 
general motoring public, so that your car too 
may increase its performance under all driving 


conditions. 


What Ethyl Gasoline is 


THYL GASOLINE was developed by 

General Motors research to provide a 
more efficient fuel for internal combustion 
engines. 


It is formed by adding Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound (“Ethyl” fluid) to selected 
motor gasoline in an amount sufficient to 
utilize the higher compression created by car- 
bon deposits or advanced engine design. 


“Ethyl” fluid is a concentrated liquid 
containing tetraethy! lead which has the property 
of controlling the combustion rate of gasoline. 
It is a patented product. 


Only oil refining companies licensed to sell 
Ethyl Gasoline can mix “Ethyl” fluid with 
their gasoline. In every case the amount of 
“Ethyl” fluid must be sufficient to meet a 
definite standard of “anti- knock” quality rigidly 
controlled by the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation. The color has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. Jt takes more than dye 
to make “anti-knock” gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at pumps which 
display the “ Ethyl” trademark. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which other 
gasolines are measured. 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


f ETHYL GASOLIN j 
fH CORPORATION 
i NEW YORK.US-A J 


Se 
0cks out That KN 


This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline and is sold at 
pumps which display the emblem shown below. 


Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline given 
below. Remember that even the best gasolines 
become better when “Ethy1” fluid is added. 


Then give Ethyl a trial. Its price is merely 
the price of good motor gasoline plus the few 
extra pennies the “Ethyl” ingredient costs. But 
what a difference it makes in your car! 


ETHYL GASOLINE, CORPORALLO™N 
25 Broadway, New York City® 56 Church St., Toronto, Canada 


What Ethyl Gasoline does 


If your car is designed to operate on ordi- 
nary gasoline, the use of Ethyl Gasoline will: 


Eliminate “that knock” and power loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra power. For 
carbon increases compression and Ethyl Gasoline 
as the high compression fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling engine, partic- 
ularly on hills and heavy roads. 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase acceleration, 
thereby making traffic driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing engine wear 
and tear and depreciation. 


Save you the expense of carbon removal and 
other repairs caused by “knocking” and carbon 
formation. 


Give more power per gallon for your fuel bills— 
and more mileage as compression is increased 
by carbon deposits. 


If your car is a high compression car, just 
remember that Ethyl Gasoline made it possible 
and its use is necessary to obtain maximum 
performance. 


In short, Ethyl Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine—whatever 
its compression—whatever the climate or other 
driving conditions. 


altho he has the utmost confidence in his 
plane, its motor, and in his ability to fly 
them. 

Baron Ehrenfried Gunther von Huenefeld, 


financial backer of the Bremen’s flight, and |. 


member of her crew, was an occupant of 
the plane last August as an official repre- 
sentative of the North German Lloyd Line, 
when sheand her sister ship, the endurance- 
record-holding Europa, started their pro- 
jected flight from Dessau to the United 
States. The present undertaking, however, 
is said to be purely a private enterprise, 
made possible by Baron von Huenefeld’s 
own money and capital raised through his 
friends. 

In sharp contrast to the plump and jovial 
Koehl, Von Huenefeld is slight, wiry, and 
nervous. Like the ill-starred Hinchliffe, he 
is said to be blind in one eye, altho the 
defect is not visible. The Baron wears a 
monocle, and has keen, sharp features. He 
was a close friend of the former Crown 
Prince of Germany, and is said to have 
dropt a bouquet with a note for the former 
Kaiser when the Bremen passed over Doorn 
on her way to Dublin. 

Von Huenefeld is unmarried. He has a 
brother, Hans, the two living with their 
mother in Berlin. The Baron has quite a 
reputation in Germany as a poet, dramatist, 
and wit, but his chief duty on the flight was 
to act as steward to his companions and 
general handy man on the plane. He is 
said to have been working steadily on the 
transatlantic flight project since the failure 
of last year’s attempt. His position with 
the North German Lloyd is that of ‘‘ prop- 
aganda chief.” 

Col. James Fitzmaurice, like Koehl, has 
ventured one attempt to fly the Atlantic, 
being forced back by bad weather. While 
serving with the Army of Occupation after 
the war, he made the first flight ever made 
at night between Cologne and Folkstone. 
He is head of the Irish Free State Air Force. 

Now thirty years old, he has been an 
adventurer ever since he was old enough. 
He tried to join the army at seventeen to 
serve in France, but was sent home because 
of his youth. He made his way into the 
Seventeenth Lancers and got to France in 
1915. He was wounded in 1916, but re- 
covered in time to fight with the infantry 
in the Battle of the Somme. He was com- 
missioned, but upon being wounded again 
was transferred to the Royal Air Force. 

Colonel Fitzmaurice’s service with the 
Trish air force began in 1922. During the 
civil war he commanded the air station at 
Fermoy, and in 1926 was put in command 
of Baldonnel. Later he was made com- 
mandant. 


Returning to the death of Floyd Bennett, 


we read of the delay in the reception to the j 


German-lrish flyers caused thereby and of 
the plans to honor the dead airman by 
burial in Arlington Cemetery, Washington, 
near Peary. 

“A man in a million,” said Commander 
Byrd of his aid, and went on to speak of 
honors to be paid Bennett in the coming 
South Polar expedition, of which he was to 
have been a member. We read the Com- 
mander’s remarks in the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


> 


Commander Byrd, closest of Bennett's 
friends from their days in the Navy, an- 
nounced that the coming expedition to the 
South Pole would not be given up or de- 
layed. Bennett was to have been Byrd’s 
right-hand man, and now the expedition 
will be known as ‘“‘The Floyd Bennett 
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Memorial Expedition to the South Pole.” 
And the special all-metal, tri-motored plane 
now being built in Detroit will be chris- 
tened the Floyd Bennett. 

“T will go on with it,” said Commander 
Byrd, ‘‘just as Bennett and I had planned. 
I think I owe him that much. You may go 
further and say that the expedition will be 
carried out as a memorial to him. I have 
even decided upon the name. It will be 
called ‘The Floyd Bennett Memorial Ex- 
pedition to the South Pole.’”’ 

But Commander Byrd was considerably 
shaken by the death of his friend. 

“TI do not know at all,” said Com- 
mander Byrd, when asked who would take 
Bennett’s place. ‘‘No one could really take 
his place. There may be no second in 
command.” 

Commander Byrd, ordinarily a rather 
quiet man, continued: 

“The world knows what I thought of 
Bennett. Anything I could say would be 
totally inadequate, anyway. I think that 
Bennett was the greatest all-round aviator 
of them all. Better than that, he was the 
best all-round fellow I ever came in con- 
tact with. He was a genius, a mechanic, a 
wonderful pilot, and, above all, a splendid 
shipmate. 

““In these days of aviation such qualities 
are not rare, but it is unique to find them 
all in the one personality. Yet that was 
Bennett. We had twice been on Arctic 
expeditions together, and Bennett was 
largely responsible for the planning of my 
transatlantic flight, which he himself 
could not take part in on account of an 
accident at the last moment. I knew Ben- 
nett better than any man alive, and when 
I say what I am saying about him, I know 
whereof I speak. There was no one quite 
like him.” 


TWO MIGHTY WAR-LORDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVE HISTORY 


TALE of wonder reached the Zulu 

kraals. A young chief was approach- 
ing (who should say from where?), bringing 
with him two such animals ‘‘as no man had 
previously seen,” and ‘‘carrying thunder 
and lightning in his hands.’”’ Like Cortez 
in Mexico, the traveler gained from the 
wonder his mounts and weapons excited 
—an advantage no power of his own 
could have compelled—for in Zululand no 
one had seen or heard of a horse or a 
firearm. And no one could rightly fore- 
tell the resource of one who could dabble 
with such creations. Then the old native 
who was telling the story sighed and 
shook his head for past glories. Times 
had been stirring in the South Africa of 
his youth, writes O. Zachariah in ‘‘ Travel 
in South Africa”? (published by the South 
African Railways and Harbours). Then 
he harks back to the very beginning of the 
old native’s exciting narrative: 


At one time there lived the chief of one 
of the many clans then occupying part of 
what is now ealled Zululand. He had two 
sons, Tana and Godongwana. 

Their temperaments fitted them for 
something more hazardous than the pas- 
toral life of Zululand in times of peace; 
their ambitions were toward empire ‘and 
deeds of derring-do. They plotted the 
murder of the old chief, in order that, as his 
probable heirs, they might arrange matters 
more to a warrior’s liking. The plot 
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daughter ... all will have a good time 
here ... sandy beaches for safe bath- 
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Loc Vale - 
Rocky Mount 


CENIC GRANDEUR, the wildness 


of high mountains—broad, safe 
roads for hired cars or your own— 
picturesque hotels, cabins, camps or 
“dude”? ranches—crisp, rarefied air 
that vitalizes mind and body and gives 
zest for vacation joys—these are some 
of Colorado’s lures! 


Accessible, and vacation costs are 
surprisingly low. Reduced summer rail- 
road rates. 


For further free information tear 
out this advertisement, write your name 
and address on the margin and mail to— 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


of Chamber of Commerce 


507 Seventeenth St. 
Denver, Colorado 
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misearried. Tana was killed. Godongwana, 
badly wounded, managed only just to 
escape. For some fifteen years nothing 
was heard of him; the old chief died, a 
suceessor took his place. 


Then happened an event, trifling in itself, 
but destined to affect the whole of Kafir- 


dom profoundly. From afar came the 


rumors of the wonderfully mounted and 


armed warrior who was coming. We read 


on of his march and exploits: 


-As a god among men, the horseman ad- 
vanced by easy stages, little prone, re- 
membering his long and menial exile, to 
forego an iota of the awe he created, yet 
letting it be gradually known that tho now 
peculiarly favored from the spirit world, he 
was really none other than Godongwana 
returned. He was proclaimed chief, and 
assumed the name of Dingiswayo—the 
Wanderer. 

It is believed Dingiswayo’s exile had 
been spent in the vicinity of white men. 
There his astute mind no doubt found 
opportunities for appreciating the superi- 
ority of an army using firearms, properly 
officered for the maintenance of discipline, 
divided into regiments and companies for 
prompt handling, and even in times of 
peace regularly drilled to maintain effi- 
ciency. 

He quickly set about shaping an army, 
the prowess of which soon exceeded any- 
thing previously dreamed of in Kafirdom. 
Thereafter his career was one succession of 
conquests. But, besides being an able 
general, he proved a clement conqueror. 
He conciliated and won over, rather than 
destroyed or enslaved, those he conquered 
in battle. Unlike most natives of his age, 
or of any previous age, he fought not for 
the lust of fighting, but rather when the 
interests of his people demanded it, and 
then fought irresistibly, but not vin- 
dictively. 

Meanwhile tactics not unlike those of 
Dingiswayo’s own hot-headed early man- 
hood had embroiled the youthful scion of 
an adjoining tribe, who, about 1805, fled to 
Dingiswayo for protection. The stripling 
joined the renowned army as a cadet, and 
was destined in time to become its most 
brilliant and its most terrible leader; a 
man whose military talents far exceeded 
those of even Dingiswayo, but whose 
character lacked the delicate balance, and 
whose motives were savage. This was 
Chaka. 

He was a natural soldier, and not only 
quickly imbibed, but in time much im- 
proved on all Dingiswayo could teach him. 
In five years he was a leader of veterans. 
Tho not the rightful heir to the chieftainship 
of his tribe, he succeeded to it through 
Dingiswayo’s influence. Eight or ten years 
later Dingiswayo died. 

By a chance accession of tribal strength, 
Chaka, from being a comparatively minor 
chief, acquired the control of a powerful 
combination. He made the fullest use of 
it. War, ruddy beyond any previously 
known, raged through the land. The 
battle-field became the practise ground for 
Chaka’s troops. Rapid, numerous, and 
crushing defeats were inflicted on all pre- 
tending to any degree of independence. 
Probably over a million victims sueeumbed 
violently to that terrible reign. 


Musing on such a past, when traveling 
through Zululand, one can not but marvel 
that the nation should have survived so 
well; that scenes once so turbulent, so full 
of pain and horror, should have become so 
happy and peaceful. 

It is amidst such rural and peaceful sur- 
roundings that Chaka, assassinated at last, 
lies buried; and around him, spread wide 
to distant borders, the million beings over 
whose lives he stept to power, molder and 
are forgotten. 


WHEN WALL STREET WORKS LIKE A 
BOOM TOWN 


ALL STREET was on the night shift. 

Usually dark long ere midnight, New 
York’s financial district was as brightly 
lighted as Times Square, center of the city’s 
night life. Wall Street, with the March- 
April bull market—every one, even down 
to the clerks, making money—was fighting 
a battle against the clock, working late 
hours to keep its ledgers straight and its 
balances posted in a turbid, boiling market 
that taxed the mechanies of trade to the 
limit. ‘‘The wheels must go round at 
night,’’ writes Lindesay Parrott in the 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘to codify what 
goes on by day.’ And what this means 
to the men and women who work in the 
brokerage houses, Mr. Parrott goes on to 
deseribe: 


Three million, four million, almost 
five million shares on the Stock Exchange 
between ten and three in the daytime—and 
that’s been the story for the past three 
weeks—mean hours of figuring to the 
brokerage houses at night. Lower Man- 
hattan works out like a boom town, with 
the market soaring. 

Says an assistant office manager for one 
of the largest brokerage houses: 

“Well, yes. Some of them do have to 
stay late. There may be order clerks here 
until eleven or twelve o’clock.” 

Says a clerk, working until midnight, 
and cooling his heels for the moment 
on the portico of a lower Broadway sky- 
seraper: 

’“Tt’s worth it, you know. We get ours 
back. Overtime, and money for meals, and 


bonuses. Yes, we usually knock off at 
11:30. They’ve been keeping us on the 
jump.” 


The manager of a Brooklyn hotel—the 
St. George—the nearest hostelry to the 
finaneial district, relates: 

“Sometimes fifty or sixty Wall Street 
men come in here at night, because they 
haven't time to get home. They register 
very late—midnight or after. Their firms 
send them over to get some sleep before 
they open again in the morning. 

‘“And maybe they aren’t glad to get to 
bed.” 

From the subway you emerge at Broad- 
way and Rector Street. To the right, Wall 
Street. A canyon of shadows? Not at all. 
A blaze of light. Ahead, lower New York 
—well illumined. 

No. 42 Broadway is a nest of brokerage 
houses. Here from the mosaic hallway, 
you turn into the offices of J. S. Bache & 
Company or walk straight ahead into the 
quarters of Hornblower & Weeks. These 
houses, between them, handle perhaps a 
third of the city’s brokerage. 

Bache & Company have a long, nar- 
row room, where calculations are made. 
Glass doors open into the hall. There 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Boy, it's keen! Refresh your- 
self is right. You can feel 
the bubbles all the way 
down, and the taste is great. 
You get your nickel’s worth 
when you buy an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. & @ Around the 
corner from anywhete. 
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8 million 5 The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold 
in its own bottle— the Coca-Cola bottle you 
can identify even in the dark. Every bottle 
14) ay sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight by auto- 
matic machines, without the touch of human 


hands—insuring purity and wholesomeness. 
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Science put actual 
mouth conditions 
under the micro- 
scope. White spots 
denote millions of 


disease germs 


air you breathe, 


Not so well! 


Up today and down tomorrow. An 
unfortunate victim of the seasonal 
ills— sore throat in the winter, a 
touch of grippe in the spring, an 
insistent cold in the summer. And 
deserving of as much consideration 
as any ill—an unpleasant breath. 


If you would avoid these throat ills 
that drag a man down, just remem- 
ber: They come out of the air. For 
every breath you take is teeming 
with millions of disease germs pa- 
tiently waiting to get into the warm 
moist tissues of the mouth and 
throat. 


And when neglected, dread bacteria 
cause such troubles as raw, sore 
throat, inflammation, cold and 
worse, But thankfully they reveal 
their presence. One way is bad 
breath. This fact alone makes bad 
breath the cause of more than em- 
barrassment. 


bad 
Breath 


IS BAD 
NEWS 


rang 


ie 


which swarm the | 


A microscopic view 
of same culture plate 
after application of 
Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant. See how 
few germs remain, 
Danger has been res 

moved. 5 


Feeling Great! 


Now every day, week and month 
you can pe your health, pleas- 
antly and easily. You can ward off 
sore throat, cold and such insidious 
troubles as bad breath and taste. 


Every morning, every night use 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant as a 
mouthwash—as a gargle when 
necessary. <y it and you'll agree 
there’s nothing better. 


This wonderful antiseptic mouth- 
wash was proved in the searching 
crucible of the laboratory. In com- 
petition with popular mouthwashes 
it was judged a success. Quickly it 
removes the cause of throat and 
mouth infection and so helps to re- 
lieve soreness, cold, inflammation 
and bad breath. It works! (Of course, 
trouble caused by focal infection is 
work for dentist or physician.) 


Now use Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant. Refreshing, clean in taste 
and effective. No telltale odor to 
advertise its presence. Get a bottle 
from your druggist, 35c and 60c. 


USE 


Forhan’s 


| ANTISEPTIC 
| REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 
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are perhaps a dozen tickers—typewriters, 
telephones—polished desks. You knock. 

‘‘Well!”’ says a clerk, wearily. 

‘‘Oh, nothing—if you’re working.” 

‘“‘You’re darned right we’re working. 
Can’t you see?” 

Try Hornblower & Weeks. 

Here, there’s an assistant office manager 
—D. F. O’Connell—to tell something of 
Wall Street’s trouble. 

“Well, most of us are through by nine 
o’clock,”” he says. ‘‘Of course, there are 
always four or five order clerks who stay 
late—until eleven or twelve o’clock per- 
haps. You see, here we have a big staff, 
more than 300 employees. That helps us 
to get through on time. Really, it’s the 
smaller houses who have trouble.” 

A clerk from Benjamin Hill & Company 
gives a few sidelights as he catches a breath 
of air and a fresh cigaret on the Broad- 
way sidewalk. 

““You know, they say Wall Street gave 
out $5,000,000 in bonuses last Christmas. 
If that’s true, there’ll be $1,000,000 at least 
in this market. 

‘Funny, tho, the people who really like 
it are the pedlers. They follow the mar- 
ket. Whenever there’s work to keep us 
overtime, the pedlers pop up. 

“Now, to-night, they were all through 
this office building with coffee and sand- 
wiches. They aren’t regular restaurant 
men—just independents. They sell a 
sandwich for ten cents and acup of coffee for 
a nickel. I bet some of them take in $50 
profit a night. 

“We got a laugh a few minutes ago. 
One of them came in with a brand-new 
kerosene cam full of coffee. He didn’t 
even have a jug. But he sold it, just the 
same.” 


Broadway, really, is the street of the 
brokerage houses, altho ‘‘ Wall Street”’ is its 
trade name, we learn as we read further: 


Nevertheless, it is proper to turn down 
Wall Street—to and past the House of 
Morgan at Broad Street—if only to find 
atmosphere. Wreckers, incidentally, are 
tearing up Broad Street to build a new 
subway. 

Thomas & McKinnon, 11 Wall Street, 
seem to be closed. It is getting late and 
the lights are out. Some of the financial 
district’s buildings have a rule that the 
lights go out at 11:30—rain or shine, bull 
or bear. ae 

At 49 Wall Street, where Curtis & Sanger 
have their offices, there is no disposition 
to let one into the building. 

“Do you work here?’’—the guardian of 
the hallway is Irish. 

“You don’t? Then you don’t belong 
here now.” 

But there isn’t any janitor at Wall and 
William Street to prevent an ordinary re- 
porter from watching Wall Street go home 
from eleven o’clock to one. You can find 
men—and couples, the women work type- 
writers for print ledgers—streaming under- 
ground any time between nine and two 
o'clock, 

“And they stop to get the morning 
papers, with the stock quotations in them, 
too,” says the ancient newsgirl at the stand 
on the corner. 

Sometimes the firms of the clerks give 
them taxi fare home. Lower New York 
these days abounds with taxicabs. 

Al Kaplan said: 


fed rather cruise down here than in 
Times Square. They tip well, when they’re 
getting a ride on the firm. I’ve been stand- 
ing here off and on for two weeks. Every 
night I’ve got a fare.’ 

That, then, is Wall Street’s situation 
to-day. Work, long and hard, for rewards 
that are ample. And how does it tell on 
the human being? 

Dr. Louis Fox is the official doctor of the 
New York Stock Exchange and of several 
of the large brokerage houses. 

The financial district, it seems, isn’t 
having any neuroses about the present 
market. 

“Tt isn’t the first of the kind, you know,”’ 
says the doctor. ‘‘And the broker is a 
pretty tough bird. In spite of the stories 
that have been published, there hasn’t 
been a nervous breakdown on the Stock 
Exchange this year. A couple among the 
brokerage-house employees, yes. There 
always are. That’s usual. But the market 
hasn’t brought about any peculiar con- 
dition.” 

Dr. Fox thinks golf may have something 
to do with it. 

“The average age of the floor members is 
about forty. They’re clean men. They live 
well. They exercise hard on the links. 
Why should they go into a collapse?” 

The doctor, behind shell-rimmed glasses, 
has a wise smile. 

“Besides, they’re all making money, 
you know. That’s a darned good protec- 
tion against a nervous breakdown. They’re 
tired, ladmit. Come around a month from 
now and I may have something to tell you 
about breakdowns. But right now the 
broker is bearing up very well indeed.”’ 


HOW A MOTORIST FLIRTED WITH 
DEATH IN DEATH VALLEY 


HE abandoned wagon was found at 

last, and following the custom of the 
day and the country, the searchers went 
on in the direction in which the tongue was 
pointing. The next day they came upon 
the bodies. Black, swollen tongues pro- 
truded from parched lips, and hands were 
clenched and filled with sand. The agony 
of death was revealed in seattered clothing 
and trampled sand. Already nature was 
at work, obliterating signs of the tragedy. 
The hot, sullen desert winds were sifting 
sand over the poor bodies. With this fate 
of two prospectors, friends of his father, 
Death Valley was always associated in the 
mind of Ernest N. Smith, he tells us in 
The American Motorist. And last fall his 
curiosity was satisfied by an automobile 
trip across the dread region, over the road 
used in part by the ‘“‘Twenty Mule Team 
Borax’’ wagons, also inextricably bound up 
with childhood memories, as he reminds us, 
continuing: 


Was there ever a small boy who failed to 
regard curiously the box of borax on his 
mother’s pantry shelf with the picture of 
the long line of mules dragging two heavy 
wagons across the desert? At last my boy- 
hood curiosity was to be appeased. 

It is possible to enter Death Valley from 
the north through Nevada, or by the road 
running down the eastern side of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, or from the south, out 
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From pine woods comes one of Nature’s best remedies for skin—pine tar. 


TOO BAD! 


—but magic won’t grow hair 


It really is too bad that magic 
promises (of which we all see so 
many) won’t grow hair. For prob- 
ably no man wishes to be bald. 
But we have been studying the 
care of the hair with doctors for 
56 years; and, so far as we know, 
neither they nor we have run 
acress any magic that really 
worked. 

But we both have run across 
some simple, commonsense rules 
of weekly care. They, in them- 
selves, are the best promise of 
healthy, vigorous hair we know of. 

For example, many years ago 
doctors learned that one of Na- 
ture’s most effective remedies is 
pine tar—pine tar from pinewoods 
where the very air sparkles with 
health. 

So for years, foremost physi- 
cians have been recommending 
Packer’s Tar Soap in the care of 
the skin and scalp—largely be- 
cause of the healthful pine tar in it. 

A hair soap, of course, should 
yield a mountain of lather—at the 
double quick. Packer’s does. And 
if a man doesn’t like the piney 


fragrance of the Packer lather, we 
can’t imagine what he will like! 


So, if you are suspicious of 
magic promises but wish to give 
your hair as intelligent care as it 
can get, outside of special treat- 
ment by your doctor, we suggest 
this: Get a cake of Packer’s Tar 
Soap in its metal box and begin 
today to give your hair the bene- 
fits of pure pine tar in this finest 
of all pine tar soaps. 


Send 10c for Sample and Manual 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you a 
generous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and a 
copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the 
Hair.” This profusely illustrated 28-page book 
presents the most scientific thought on the care 
of the hair; suggestions for the care of dry hair, 
oily hair, falling hair and dandruff. Fill in 
coupon, clip and mail. 

pe ee ee eee ee ey 
Tue Packer Mra. Co., Inc., Dept. 4-E 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10c. Please send me sample 
half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap and your 


Manual, ‘The Care of the Hair.” 
Name 

Sie 
= (C————— 


(PRINT CLEARLY to avoid mismailing) 
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© 1928, P. M, Co. 


PACKER’S Tar Soap 


“PURE AS THE PINES” 


of Barstow, California. We made our 


entry through the latter place. 
Some reasonable precautions were taken 


Or 
ros 
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This is a Frigidaire “frost coil.” It simply replaces the cake of ice in your 
ice-box and maintains constant low temperatures . . . week in, week out. 
It will protect the health of your family by keeping fresh and whole- 
some the things they eat and drink. Frigidaire operates quietly and eco- 
romically. It will give you the same dependable automatic refrigeration 
that is now enjoyed by over 500,000 Frigidaire users. Its cost is small. And 


it can be bought on easy terms. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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before our departure. Our tires were very 
carefully checked, as were the motor and 
springs. Dark glasses were provided. 
Extra oil and gasoline were secured. Our 
refrigerator was filled with cracked ice, and 
in it were buried several bottles of milk and 
ginger ale. Iced coffee and tea were in our 
vacuum bottles, and an extra jug of water 
was considered essential. As an extra 
precaution, in case I had to walk any great 
distance, I secured a hypodermic syringe 
filled with potassium permanganate to use 
instantly in case a misdirected step should 
arouse a rattlesnake. 

We left all our extra baggage at the hotel 
in Barstow. At nine o’clock one hot morn- 
ing, Mrs. Smith and I departed. Running 
a few miles over a splendid gravel highway, 
headed toward Salt Lake City, we came to 
two tracks in the sand bearing away to the 
left. An arrow at this junction said, 
“Death Valley.”” That was enough. Here 
was one place where further description was 
unnecessary. We turned off into the sand- 
tracks, covered some two miles, and 
dropt over the top of the rise; the last 
telephone-pole disappeared from view, the 
hills closed in about us, and we were alone. 
The trip to Death Valley had begun. 

For seventeen miles we plowed along 
among the deserted, sun-scorched hills and 
across the mesas. Then we came to our 
first sign-post. This contained no mention 
of cities, but gave far more valuable in- 
formation for the tired traveler. It read: 


Coyote Well, 814 mi. 
Garlic Springs, 2514 mi. 
Cave Springs, 55 mi. 
Deming Springs, 60 mi. 
Shonshone, 105 mi. 


A tortuous road led the travelers to their 
first roadside, rock-covered grave, of which 
we are told: 


We learned afterwards that a man named 
Anderson got drunk at Dagget, and driving 
home went ‘‘loco,’’ ran from his wagon, 
lost his way and perished from thirst. 

Endlessly pitching and tossing through 
sun-parched valleys and over blanched 
hills, we slowly made our way. Our thirst 
was most apparent, due largely, I’m sure, 
to the power of suggestion. The very 
plenitude of water in our car made us feel 
unusually free and easy, but its value was 
sternly brought home to us shortly, when 
we came to a sign placed there by the 
U. S. Geological Survey, reading: 


Johannesburg, 79 mi. 
Randsburg, 81 mi. 
$1,000 fine or imprisonment for 
three years, or both, for malicious- 
ly interfering with sign or water- 
ing-place. 


The matter of distance and available 
water becomes a matter of life and death 


in these parts, Mr. Smith comments, and, | 


we learn, gasoline is an important factor, 


too. We read on: 


Late in the afternoon we reached Cave 
Springs, where lives the only man to be 
found on the entire journey. He carries 
a few supplies for the stranded traveler. 
Years ago he had left Cincinnati to die, and 
had found health and life in the desert. 
Personally I couldn’t see much use in 
saving either, if it was to be spent in that 
spot; but my immediate inquiry was, 

‘‘How much is gas, pardner?”’ 

“Twenty-five cents a gallon,’ he an- 
swered cheerily. 

‘Why, that’s a remarkably low price—” 

“But,” he interrupted, “it will be 
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twenty-five cents a gallon more for having 
it here.”’ 

“Fair enough and cheap at a dollar a 
gallon. How far do you have to fetch it?” 

“One hundred and sixty miles,” he re- 
plied. 

Learning that we were going to the 
Valley, he sent by us a message to one 
Victor Ceballos, who, he said, lived in the 
middle of Death Valley, and whom we 
would certainly see. It seemed inappro- 
priate to ask for more definite directions, 
so we hurried on to make all possible 
distance before dark. 

Just as night came on, we reached the 
blanched, forbidding hills that marked the 
lower end of Death Valley. We had been 
warned not to enter here because of quick- 
sand and possible salt quagmires. At 
113 miles we reached a junction of two 
roads. A large sign gave this solemn 
warning: 


““Be sure you have plenty of gas, oil, and 
water.” 


Surely a late reminder, we thought, in- 
asmuch as none of the three commodities 
was to be found within twenty miles in 
any direction. 

The road straight ahead led into Nevada. 
We turned to the left and ran north beside 
the hills that marked the eastern rim of 
Death Valley. Over forty miles of easy 
grades we wound in and out among green, 
feathery bushes, our headlights and search- 
lights making grotesque. and dancing 
figures, as we swung along the silent trail. 

About eight o’clock we saw far above us, 
to the right, a cluster of bright lights 
which at first we took for stars. A short 
run, however, brought us to a road junc- 
tion, and we knew that we were approach- 
ing Ryan, a tiny borax mine town, high up 
in the mountains and the end of the 
narrow-gage railroad which carries the 
borax to the main line, some miles away. 

The road narrowed, became steeper, and 
at the end pitched 18 degrees before we 
swung up to the narrow platform leveled 
out in front of the company offices. There 
we were greeted by Major Boyd, a British 
officer, who is now superintendent of the 
borax mines, which of late years have been 
owned by an English syndicate. Word had 
been sent to him of our expected arrival, 
and we were soon made comfortable in his 
mountain home. 

A bath (using as little water as possible), 
a change of clothing, and anon we were 
enjoying tea and marmalade and fruit, and 
listening to the stories and romances of 
the Valley as spun for us by our delightful 
host, who for seven years had kept order 
and cleanliness and discipline in this out- 
post of civilization. 

At daybreak we were up. The wind was 
cold far up in those barren hills, but miles 
down through the passes we could see the 
barren white expanse of the Valley itself. 
We were eager to be on our way. 

The drop down to the Valley was almost 
a headlong pitch in some places. We de- 
scended 3,000 feet in fourteen miles, follow- 
ing a long wash filled with rubble and sand, 
and at the end swung around a low hill 
and found ourselves suddenly in Death 
Valley. 

Over the most desolate panorama we 
had ever seen, we picked our way to the 
center of Death Valley, to Furnace Creek 
Bank, the only inhabited spot in the 
Valley. Here alfalfa was grown for the 
borax teams. To-day dates have been set 
out, and there are many tamarisk trees. 
The ranch is 178 feet below sea-level. Here 
the highest recorded temperature in the 
world is to be found. We didn’t find it at 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


the time of our visit, fortunately, but a 
properly shaded maximum recording gov- 
ernment thermometer registered 134 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Here we found Victor 
Ceballos, the foreman, and gave him the 
message from our Cave Springs friend, 
which concerned a hatching supply of 
guinea eggs. 

In passing, I may remark that Victor 
hatched a setting of white leghorn eggs in 
his cellar. He couldn’t hatch them in the 
open, where the temperature was 106 
degrees, but in the cellar it was cool 
enough, at 96 degrees, to bring the eggs to 
life. A dozen eggs were set, but only three 
hatched out. 

When the “ranch”’ was first established, a 
notice was placed in the bathroom reading: 


NOTICE 


Newcomers must not waste the 
water. 

Old-timers will not, as they 
know the value of water. Jt comes 
by freight. 


The ranch, attractive oasis as it was, did 
not hold the interest as did the Valley it- 
self, the writer continues: 


Perhaps one hundred miles long and 
with a width up to twenty-five miles, its 
vastness encompassed. enough desolation to 
be distributed over a continent. The great 
Panamint Range guards the western side 
of the Valley, with its highest peak tower- 
ing 11,045 feet.. The Black and the 
Funeral ranges guard the eastern side. In 
the northern end are huge sand-dunes, 
which shift under Hee pressure of severe 
winds. 

In the southern end of the Valley is the 
sink of the Amargossa River, which, except 
in one spot, flows underground. The word 

‘‘amargossa”’ signifies in Spanish ‘‘a bitter 
taste’’—doubtless referring to the alkali. 

Below the ranch we came upon one of 
the old borax-team outfits. The latter 
consisted of two wagons, behind which was 
fastened a water wagon, for water had to 
be carried for all the mules and men. The 
top of our sedan just reached to the top of 
the wagon wheels. It took twenty-one days 
for these outfits to make the 100-mile trip 
to civilization and return. This method of 
transporting borax was abandoned some 
years ago, when a narrow-gage railroad 
was run into Ryan. 

Until two years ago the borax company 
discouraged travel into the Valley, and 
would permit no one but employees to 
travel on their line. Since then the policy 
has changed, and visitors are encouraged. 
In fact, there had just been completed and 
opened an attractive hotel on the edge of 
Death Valley, which is accessible by stage 
from Ryan. 

The strangest sensation we experienced 
in traveling down the Valley was the sense 
of loneliness and vastness and the com- 
plete loss of individuality. About us were 
cliffs that resembled brick ice-cream, hills 
like great upended bows of buried ships, 
with stones clinging to their sides lke 
barnacles. 

Again the Valley would flatten out into 
great alkali wastes, and farther on we came 
to the strangest earth formations we had 
ever seen. The surface of the earth for 
miles had been tortured into shapes that 
ean best be described by asking you to 
imagine acres upon acres of huge baked mud 


pretzels. One could walk upon them with- 
out the earth giving way, and thrust sticks — 
down hundreds of holes. 

But wherever we went the road would 
disappear ahead and behind us. It was not 
difficult to follow, but never could you 
perceive it one hundred feet ahead, nor 
could you discover it one hundred feet 
behind. The road was simply swallowed 
up and diffused in a strange way. If one 
were dropt down fifty yards to one side 
of the road, it would be found again only 
by chance. Time and life seemed sacrificed 
to space.‘ And the sun beat down merci- 
lessly. The hood and top of the car were 
too hot to touch. Across the Valley the 
heat waves rose and fell, and I wondered 
what it would be like to tramp many miles, 
in case our motor decided to stop. 

But it didn’t, and eventually we climbed 
the long grade to Ryan and had a farewell 
luncheon with our charming host. The 
mysteries of the Valley, unfolded only after 
days of contemplation, and vagrant travel, 
intrigued us, and I longed for extra days 
for further discoveries which on this trip 
were not available. 

The preparations for our departure were 
quickly made—too quickly, in fact. Ten- 
derfoot that I had become, and careless of 
an earlier training, I neglected to take an 
extra supply of water, and this later was 
to cause us some concern. 


As the Smiths were about to say’ good- 
by to Major Boyd, he remarked: 


“T wired Barstow you were leaving, 
so that if you had not reached there by 
midnight they could send out a ear to look 
for you. If you break down, point your 
lights into the heavens, so that they, gan 
find you.” 

This advice chagrined me~ ‘somewhat. 
Thoughtful as our host had been, it seemed 
to me he thought us incapable of pas 
for ourselves. <4 

“Major, it doesn’t worry us a bit: 
we break down to-night, we’ll renew - fed 
thrill of sleeping upon the desert, and in the 
morning we’ll send word by ‘the first. ear 
that comes along.” 

The Major smiled. ‘‘Perhaps,” he said. 
‘“‘Perhaps you will. But have you any idea 
how heavy the traffic is over the road a 
are taking out?” 

I confessed a woful ignorance. 

“Traffic averages one car every. = 
weeks at this time of the year,’’ he said. 
And then, to make me feel better, he added, 
‘‘T never make the trip out myself without 
sending the same message.’ 

We dropt down to the mesa below, 
turned down a ravine running parallel with 
Death Valley, and proceeded some twelve 
miles, when we turned toward the crest of 
the Funeral Range to gain a late afternoon 
view of Death Valley from a great height. 

Thirteen miles from our starting-point 
we rounded a peak, and suddenly there was 
revealed to us the most devastating ° view it 
has ever been my fortune to see. It is the 
only time in my varied experience that a 
view has knocked me out emotionally. 

We stood at Dante’s View, on a ledge of 
road, and gazed down six thousand feet into 
the depths of Death Valley. The entire 
floor of the Valley for miles stood revealed 
—uninhabited, unreal, white and gray, 
silent and ghostly. Streaks of alkali gave 
a false impression of snow. The dark, 
forbidding hills beyond seemed mournful, 
remote, aloof. No trees, no nestling 
homes, no distant cattle, no smoke, no 
winding road. Dante himself would have 
found here the perfect view. 

Directly at our feet was a sink three 
hundred feet below sea-level. We raised 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


our eyes to see the distant snow-capped 
peak of Mt. Whitney, 14,401 feet above 
sea-level. This, I am informed, is the only 
spot in the world where one may see the 
“roots” as well as the tip of a mighty 
mountain. 

During the night we retraced our way to 
Barstow. I discovered before we had gone 
far that the dryness and altitude had 
exhausted the water in the radiator. First, 
we poured in our iced tea, then melted the 
ice itself in the refrigerator, then poured 
in some iced coffee. 
reached the next well, forty miles away. 
It was after dark when our lights picked up 
the arms of the post on which were the 
welcome words, ‘‘Bradbury Well.” As we 
came up closer, we saw the additional 
wording, ‘“‘If dry, get water at Rhodes 
Spring.’”’ This was fifty-four miles away!” 

With what joy I found the well full! 

Except for the man at Cave Springs, 
where we stopt again for oil and water, 
we did not during the journey of 147 miles 
see an automobile, a human being, a horse, 
a distant light, a fence, or hear a sound 
save that made by our own progress. Once 
a coyote flashed across the road ahead of 
us, but that was all. 

A few minutes before midnight the dis- 
tant lights of Barstow appeared, and 
shortly afterwards we ran into the garage 
and reported ourselves home. The pro- 
prietor, who was making ready to go out 
after us, was as glad to see us as we were 
happy to report to him. 


HIKING AROUND THE WORLD ON 
THE FRONT PORCH 
OW far have you walked?” 
“More than 1,000 miles. Close 
to 1,500, I expect.”’ 

‘“Then you must be half-way across the 
continent,’’ observed the mailman, pausing 
on his route and resting his letter-sack on 
the front steps. 

And that little snatch of conversation, 
we read in the Providence Sunday Journal, 
gave William Richardson the idea of his 
imaginary hikes, of which we read on: 


It struck his imagination. Blindness 
isn’t such a nuisance, if you have an imagi- 
nation. William Richardson says that. 

Yes, sir! Half-way across the continent. 
Cracking good idea! MHe’ll make a kind 
of game of his daily exercise—his porch 
walking. He’ll keep tabs on his mileage 
and plug on to ‘‘California.’’ Always did 
want to see California. The imaginary 
hike idea, idly tossed into Mr. Richardson’s 
mind by a congenial carrier of letters, 
started early in February, 1925. 

William Richardson is eighty-one years 
old, and his eyes deserted him four years 
ago. Every day, unless there’s a blizzard or 
a tornado or something, Mr. Richardson 
walks his front porch back and forth. He 
makes believe he is out on the high roads, 
trudging the country from end to end. 
Elm-bordered lanes, distant lakes laughing 
in the summer sun, hills tumbling along the 
far horizon, green valleys and wide prairies, 
red apples bunched in the trees by the 
roadside, people passing and talking—he 
sees all these things, in his imagination. 

Actually he is walking thirty-three feet 
to the far end of the front porch and ther 


This lasted until we ~ 


thirty-three feet back again. Eighty laps, 
up and back, make exactly a mile, and the 
venerable traveler paces off an average of 
about ten miles a day. That is 800 trips 
up the front porch and 800 trips back 
again. Talk about the ‘‘bunion derbies.” 
If it’s spirit that counts, William Richardson 
wins ‘“‘in a walk.” 

With slow stride, hardly a shuffle, he has 
‘“‘erossed the continent” and returned to 
Providence. That is some 6,000 miles. 
Florida next appealed to the porech-hiker’s 
imagination, so he set forth, headin’ south, 
‘“‘on the road to Miami.” 

A light bamboo cane not only guides Mr. 
Richardson along his route, but serves as 
a tabulator of his mileage. There are four 
wooden rings on the handle of the cane, 
and at the end of each twenty laps, he 
slides one ring down the stick, recording 
a quarter of a mile. When the fourth 
ring has been moved, he knows that he has 
covered a mile. 

Warren Pendleton, grandson of Mr. 
Richardson, keeps a note-book with daily 
records of his imaginary hikes. However, 
the traveler holds that the official record 
is written in his mind. He knows just 
how far he has traveled, to the very lap, 
since he started walking, more than three 
years ago. 

During his first year, he walked 2,311 
miles on the front-porch ‘‘beat.’”’ He 
increased this to an even 2,400 miles the 
second year, and tramped a total of 2,475 
miles during the third year of imaginary 
vagabonding. It is his aim this year to 
hike a full 2,500 miles. 

“By next August—if my feet hold out— 
and I expect they will—I’ll be a third of the 
way around the world,’ remarks Mr. 
Richardson, pausing for a brief rest in his 
daily jaunt. ‘‘The warm sun is with me 
now, and I’ll be able to make up for lost 
time. I average about one mile an hour, 
but sometimes when I feel like speeding up, 
I complete a mile in forty-five minutes. 
One day I walked thirteen miles. As I 
remember, that was my best day.”’ 

Asked where he intends to make his 
next objective after reaching ‘‘ Miami,’’ he 
shakes his head and smiles: 

“T shall start for home immediately, 
for I do not linger long on my trips. I 
keep walking. Perhaps I’ll never get back 
to Providence. Any day, my walks along 
this porch may be cut off suddenly. To- 
day is mine, and I can only take what is 
mine. I do not want to mortgage my 
future, or I might get into debt.” 


Taking No Chances.—Mrs. Kent sud- 
denly sat up in bed. 


‘Shh!’ she whispered. ‘I hear a | 


burglar down-stairs.”’ 

Grocer Kent trembled but he was a 
quick thinker. 

“Tll go straight down. It’s probably 
the girl-bandit who has been robbing 
houses about here—a sweet-looking little 
thing who always kisses her way out of 
trouble when she gets caught.” 

His wife seized his arm and hauled him 
back to bed, exclaiming: 

“John, your place is with me! You stay 
here!’’— Progressive Grocer. 


I. O. U.—First Cuorus Girr—‘‘Harry 
Goldbags gave me fifty thousand dollars 
to-day.”’ 

Szconp Cuorvus Girt—‘‘Cash or cheek?”’ 


“Neither. It was a kind of a promissory | 


note beginning, ‘Precious ’ittle cutums.’”’ 
— Life. 
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maximum bounce allowed by the 
United States Lawn Tennis 
Association. 


Balls direct from the moulds are 
placed in metal tubes, pressure 
exactly the same as that within 
the balls is forced into the con- 
tainer which is then hermetically 
sealed. This creates a balance of 
pressure which keeps Wilson 
ChampionshipT ennis Balls always 
fresh. No other packing on the 
market today can do this. 


Wilson Championship Tennis 
Balls are of two-piece plugless 
construction—balanced and per- 
fect in flight. They conform in 
every respect to the specifications 
of the U.S. L. T. A. for balls to 
be used in tour- 
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by that body. 
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MOTORING + AND + AVIATION | 


“THE LATEST SACRIFICE TO THE SPEED MADNESS” 


HE little white-enameled racing car 

with its sixteen-cylinder motor had cost 
a fortune. Twenty thousand dollars had 
been lavished on its rear axle alone. But 
all this costliness did not immunize it 
against the perils that beset all cars. As 
it shot along Daytona Beach in Florida 
at more than 200 
miles an hour, 
spectators heard 
a sharp. report 
above the en- 
gine’s| whine—a 
blowout. The au- 
tomobileswerved 
and skidded 
broadside for 500 
feet. For a split 
seconditstraight- 
ened and then 
skidded again. 
It rolled over and 
over, clear in the 
air, over. the 
heads of guards, 
while flying parts 
endangered spec- 
tators. It came 
back to earth, burying its wheelsin the sand 
and throwing the driver out, face downward. 
Then the car bounced a last time and landed 
upside down, completely demolished. 

Thus, as a tragic climax to the recent 
series of speed tests in Florida, came the 
death of Frank Lockhart of Indianapolis, 
national race-track ace, ‘‘offered up as the 
latest sacrifice to the speed madness,’’ the 
New York World tells us. 

Lockhart had had trouble at Daytona 
before, as readers of this department of Tur 
Diacest will remember. Early in the year, 
when Capt. Maleolm Campbell of England 
had set up his mark of 206.95 miles an 
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THE DEATH CAR AND ITS VICTIM 
This is how Frank Lockhart looked just before the fatal smash. 


hour, Lockhart was trying to break it 
when he lost control of his machine and 
went into the sea. This last time, we 
read on in The World: 


Lockhart was out to beat the new record 
of 207.6 miles an hour set on the same 
beach but three days earlier by Ray Keech. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
LOCKHART AND HIS WIFE TUNING UP A RACER 


An inventive genius as well as a daredevil driver, Frank Lockhart had 
originated many mechanical aids to speed, and Mrs. Lockhart. often — 
helped him at his mechanical tasks. 

for one of his earlier speed-track adventures. 


Here they are tinkering at a car 


It will be hard to convince his family and 
friends—it should be difficult to convince 
anybody—that the object was worth the 
costly sacrifice. High speed in the air is 
fairly safe if the plane holds together; 
there is room to maneuver if anything goes 
wrong. But there is no place on the sur- 
face of the earth where speed surpassing 
200 miles can be used in a practical way, 
either now or in any easily imaginable 
future. At that rate the slightest mishap 
is likely to prove fatal to the driver. Nor 
are spectators safe. Herd them 300 feet 
from the course, and the ear if deflected 
might be among them in one second; at 
600 feet in two seconds. 

It may be of scientific value to know of 
what the modern automobile engine is 
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DREAMS COME TRUE* 


LyiINcG on your back in the warm June 
sunlight, haven’t you watched hawks 
wheeling lazily in the sky, and dreamed 
of some mechanical creature to lift you 
from earth and carry you wherever you 
commanded? . . . Or, lying in warm 
sand, lulled by the murmur of sea 
waves, haven’t you watched with young 
eyes shaded the drift of white clouds, 
wishing you could drift with them, over 
the earth, over the sea, captain of a 
silver-winged ship in the heavens? 

No thinking man will scorn these im- 
aginings of boyhood. For man’s inven- 
tions are almost always a crystalliza- 
tion of the dreams of youth. Horseless 
wagons, boats to sail in the depths of the 
sea, engines to make ships move without 
wind or oars, kites and balloons to find 
the freedom of the sky... youth knew 
all these things long before man put 
them to hard use! 


Could anything be more fabulous 
than this dream of the boy come true? 
The giant machine soaring high above 
the earth. . . lighter than the butterfly 
... more free than the wheeling hawk 
. . . faster than the wind. Moving 
wherever the hand of man directs! 


And who is guiding it along the air- 
ways above the clouds? 

Modern youth! 

The dreaming boys of today are look- 
ing into the blue of the sky with clearer 
vision to a world we will not know. 

This year more than 100,000 are par- 
ticipating’ in the airplane-model compe- 
tition conducted by The American Boy 
Magazine. ... Recently a thirteen-year- 
old girl flew a plane, unaided, hundreds 
of miles across country to call upon her 
grandmother. . And the airplane 
factories and schools are experiencing 
a steady siege of boys and young men 
who not only wish to fly, but who want 
to build planes, to design engines, to 
study and develop new systems of trans- 
portation. 

At the Ford Airport, in Dearborn, 
since last June there has been an endless 
procession of children and young men 
and women bringing their elders with 
them to experience the thrill and safety 
of winged flight. More than nineteen 
thousand passengers took sightseeing 
trips over Detroit in a single season, in 
greater security thanin a limousine. This 
year the number will be considerably 


more, for the Ford Airport is now 
recognized ‘as a great center for com- 
mercial flying. 

Everyone whose business is influenced 
by production, transportation and chang- 
ing trends in merchandising should 
recognize by now that aviation has 
definitely entered its second great phase. 
The first phase was development of the 
machine. The second phase is develop- 
ment of transportation systems over 
which the machine will be used! 

Flying men are all now thinking in 
terms of transportation. The Air Mail 
is already covering 25,000 miles daily. 
While Ford planes alone have carried to 
date more than five million pounds of 
useful freight. “These great tri-motored 
planes are the express cars and Pullmans 
of the sky, planned (with all the re- 
sources of the Ford organization to 
command) years in advance of normal 
development. 


*Sixty-eight years ago the German artist, 

Lenbach, painted this shepherd boy, lying on 

his back in the summer sun, watching butter- 

flies floating against the blue sky above, 

dreaming unutterable dreams . -sixty- 
eight years ago. 
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capable. Experiments made to determine 
its capacities can, be made in shop practise 
more accurately than on road or beach. 
Special roads may be constructed to permit 
of automobile speeds higher than at present 
are possible; such roads, tho increasing 
risk, may prove useful. We cannot foresee 
the time when an auto speed of 200 miles 
an hour will be anywhere practicable in use. 


Lockhart’s second effort to set a new 
world’s record was made before injuries to 
his left hand, incurred in his accident earlier 
in the year, had been wholly cured. This 
was revealed to the United Press by F. E. 
Moskovies, president of the Stutz Motor 
Company, which built his ear. Lockhart 
had been advised against going, but, Mr. 
Moskovies said, ‘‘It was in his blood to get 
that record.”? Lockhart’s life, in the words 
of a friend quoted by the New York Herald 
Tribune, was a ‘‘series of shattered speed 
records and broken bones.’”’ The New York 
Sun gives us this account of his career: ~ 


Lockhart was said to have held every 
American record from one to a hundred 
miles on circular courses. He also held the 
world’s straightaway record for 9114 cubie 
inch displacement motors which was set at 
the Dry Lake, California, course in 1927, 
when he made 164 miles per hour. 

He was barely 24 years of age at the 
time of his death, but last year he drove 
the fastest mile ever recorded up to that 
time—171 2-10 miles an hour, and one 
may well believe that another record might 
have fallen had his car stuck to the track 
in Daytona to-day. 

Lockhart’s career always has been linked 
inseparably with automobiles. At the age 
of sixteen he was making $55 a week in an 
automobile machine shop, and his first 
spotlight was in Los Angeles as a movie 
“thrill driver” for stunt pictures. 

In 1923 he first appeared on the Cali- 
fornia dirt tracks, and in May, 1926, he 
came in from the coast with his Miller 
special, the Comet, for a try at the sweep- 
stakes in Indianapolis. The Comet was 
ruled out because of its great size, but 
Lockhart ‘‘hung around”’ and a week before 
the race Pete Kries became ill and Lock- 
hart got his chance to qualify. He did in 
the new Miller, setting a new dirt track 
lap record for the famous course, and then 
won for himself fame and fortune by 
driving to second place in the race itself. 

When Major Segrave set a new world 
speed record at Daytona last year by 
driving his Sunbeam 203 miles an hour 
Lockhart immediately began to plan for a 
try at a new record himself. 

He spent $10,000 of his own money for 
various machine-shop equipment and tools, 
but soon found that his was not enough, 
so he interested Fred Moskovies, president 
of the Stutz Company, in his plan. 

“That kid Lockhart,’’ Moskovies once 
said to some newspaper men, ‘“‘is by far 
the most extraordinary person I have ever 
met. He is without doubt the greatest 
mixture of driver and mechanic in the 
world to-day. I believe in him to such an 
extent that I have given him every aid 
possible and taken him on as a member of 
the engineering staff. Our problem is to 
get him off the job. He would work all 
the time if we would let him. He never 


drinks, he never smokes, and he doesn’t 
swear.”’ 


The tragedy was felt with special keen- 
ness in Indianapolis, where Lockhart had 
lived for a considerable part of the time 
during the past several years, and where 
the car in which he drove to his death was 
built. Here, in part, is the tribute paid 
to the racing driver by the Indianapolis 
News: 


He was not only a driver, but a builder 
-as well. His own ideas went into the con- 


P.& A. photograph 


WHEN SPEED WENT ASTRAY 
This remarkable snap-shot shows Frank Lock- 
hart’s racing machine in mid-air as it leapt to 

destruction on Daytona Beach. 


struction of his cars. When it was an- 
nounced late last year that he proposed to 
strike for a new motor-speed record it was 
felt that he would make the speed if a car 
could be found to stand the strain. The 
ear, built at the Stutz factory in Indianapo- 
lis, was partly of Lockhart’s design. It 
was distinetly an Indianapolis product and 
Lockhart’s long residence here gave him 
the status of an Indianapolis citizen. His 
courage was tested when, owing to adverse 
weather conditions, his car was forced into 
the sea at Daytona Beach while going 
225 miles an hour. So great was his 
interest in racing as a means of developing 
the automobile that it is probable that he 
had no feeling of personal sacrifice in the 
risk he ran. He will be rated among 
the great drivers and remembered by the 
motor and sport world for his industry and 
modesty as well as for his knowledge and 
slall. 


Keech’s record had been made just a few 
days before in the monster speed car, 
weighing four tons, belonging to J. M. 
White of Philadelphia. Keech’s series of 
runs is described by the Associated Press: 


Sending the thirty-six-cylinder Triplex 
Special against the wind in the official test 
at an average of 201.56774 miles an hour, 
he covered the first mile in 17.86 seconds. 
Coming back down the beach with the 
wind at his back Keech flashed over the 
mile in 16.63 seconds, making 213.90574 
miles per hour. His average for the two 
runs was 17.245 seconds. 

After bringing his car to a stop, Keech 
alighted amid the roar of the crowds. 

“Boy, howdy,” he said as he got out of 
the machine with a big grin on his face. 
““T’ve never done so much running in all 
my life.” 

Spectators rushed to the American pilot 
who brought the record back to the 
United States, and hoisted him to their 
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shoulders to bear him to the grand stand 
in triumph. 

“T’m mighty glad to bring the record 
back to this country,” Keech said, while 
White jubilantly seconded his driver’s 
words. 

Keech rolled back his sleeves and exhib- 
ited his right arm, which was slightly 
burned when his front motor back-fired 
during his last run, sending a stream of 
blazing gasoline against him. 

On his last two runs, Keech said, the 
wind picked up his four-ton machine and 
carried it several feet toward the dunes, 
but that he was able to. right it, and 
continue his race against time. He said 
his car lost traction both times it was 
thrown off its course by the wind. 


Between the times that Keech set his 
record and Lockhart was killed, the Provi- 
dence News, discussing the tests, said, 
“What good does it do the world to build 
an automobile that will travel 207 miles 
an hour? Frankly, we don’t know.’’ Then 
The News continued: 


We suppose there is some value to auto 
engineers in finding out just what can be 
done with tools and figures and materials 
and never-ending courage. There is also 
advertising for machines and drivers to be 
had. And it’s an exciting game. 


TWO AIRPLANE RECORDS SMASHED 

ON THE SAME DAY 

NON-STOP airplane flight around the 
world is foreseen by the Brooklyn 
Eagle. ‘‘Kven this will come,” it predicts, 
as it notes the breaking on the same day, 
March 30, of the endurance and speed 
records for airplanes. On that day Eddie 
Stinson, Detroit airplane manufacturer and 
aviation pioneer, and George W. Halde- 
man, who piloted Ruth Elder on her near- 
tragic flight across the Atlantic, came to 
earth at Jacksonville Beach, Florida, in 
their Stinson-Detroiter, after the longest 
flight in history, 53 hours, 36 minutes and 
30 seconds. At about the same time in 
Venice, Maj. Mario de Bernardi was flying 
at a maximum speed of 350 miles an hour 
and maintaining an average of 318.57 
miles an hour, breaking his previous record. 
While the endurance flight was in progress, 
the Associated Press gave us this picture 
of it: 

An average speed of seventy-five miles 
an hour was maintained. Flight mechan- 
ics who went up to fly alongside at inter- 
vals reported that the monoplane’s engines 
apparently were functioning perfectly, and 


that the craft was not straining under the 
load of gasoline. 

The plane carried 550 gallons of gasoline, 
100 gallons of which were stowed away in 
five-gallon cans in the after cockpit. 

Other craft went up, as the day wore on, 
to observe the monoplane. Weather fore- 
casts were taken up, printed on huge 
placards on the side of the observer planes. 
Stinson and Haldeman indicated by waving 
their hands their delight at the predictions 
for continued fair weather. 
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The record-seekers had with them six 
lemons, six oranges, twelve sandwiches,’ 
one thermos bottle of soup, coffee, water,| 
three quarts of milk, and four chickens. 


Returning to the Brooklyn Eagle, we find 
its editorial writer multiplying De Ber- 
nardi’s maximum speed by the length of 
time Stinson and Haldeman were aloft 
and speculating about flying around the 
world. 

American newspapers seem to think that 
the new endurance record is the more im- 
portant of the two events. The New York 
Herald Tribune believes that it is no dis- 
paragement of Major de Bernardi to think 
so, and develops its thesis along these lines: 


The chief needs of aircraft progress are 
undoubtedly safety and public conviction 
that safety has been attained. Just as 
steamships on the sea need to be sure of 
being able to keep off the land much more 
than they need means of reaching it, so 
the great lack of present aircraft is assur- 
ance that landings will not be forced. A 
pilot is easiest in his mind when he knows 
that he need not come down except at his 
own desire. An airplane that can stay up 
for fifty-three hours is more than five times 
as safe as one that is limited to ten. That 
any piece of machinery as complicated and 
as highly strest as an airplane engine 
can keep turning perfectly for so long a 
period is indicative of the rapid progress 
made by American designers and manu- 
facturers. It is even more prophetic of 
air safety to come. 


Another view of the flight, but one closely 
connected with commercial aviation, is 
taken by The Press of Grand Rapids, where 
Stinson alighted during his flight to Florida 
for the test, and demonstrated the plane. 
The Grand Rapids paper is imprest by 
the comfort with which the flight was 
made, remarking: 


The comment which this flight deserves 
is exactly contrary to what most people 
are imagining. Its feat of ‘‘endurance”’ 
was motor endurance, rather than human. 
This was a luxury flight, not a painful 
human struggle with exhaustion, cramped 
muscles, boredom, hunger and the ele- 
ments. It proved the ease and comfort 
rather than the difficulty of sustained air 
journeys under favorable conditions. For 
that reason it may be more significant than 
the other kind. Long-distance air travel, 
as a big business, waits upon the demon- 
stration of comfort and convenience rather 
than upon proofs of rare courage and en- 
durance. So few paying customers care 
to demonstrate their possession of these 
latter qualities! 

Stinson alighted in Grand Rapids en 
route south. He showed the ease with 
which his plane could be manipulated; how 
it would fly itself, how the aviators, if 
they chose, might get up and walk around, 
the pilot leave both feet and hands off the 
controls, and even in a fog rely upon this 
remarkably stable machine to hold its 
level better than the aviator could hold 
it with the wheel. On the long flight, he 
and Haldeman loafed along, took turns at 
sleep as they pleased, ate heartily of 
whole fried chicken, soup, fruits, and sand- 
wiches, drank their fill of milk and coffee, 
and in all probability had a fairly com- 
fortable and congenial time. 

That is exactly the sort of time commer- 
cial passengers will have to be assured of 
before they will take their families or 


stenographers aloft for pleasure or business 
flights across the continent or the ocean. 


Stinson has been a leader in aviation 
since the early days of flying. The Asso- 
ciated Press, in a dispatch from Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, tells us of his first connection 
with what is now a large and flourishing 
business: : 


In 1911, when there were many more 
hitching-posts in Pine Bluff than garages, 
a slim girl of seventeen flew an awkward- 
looking craft over this city—and Eddie 
Stinson learned about flying from her. 

The aviatrix was Katherine Stinson, 
sister of the flyer and airplane builder. 

Miss Stinson brought an airplane from 
Hot Springs when her family moved here 
in 1911. She made her first take-off from 
the sand-banks of the Arkansas River and 
circled over the city. It was here that 
Stinson received his early flying training 
from his sister. 

_ The Stinsons also were the first to drive 
an automobile in Pine Bluff. 


And then the New Haven Evening Regis- 
ter takes up his story: 


Incidentally, Stinson is an example of the 
fact that all aviators don’t die young. He 
has 15,000 hours in the air to his credit, 
more than any other pilot; and much of it 
has been experimental flying. He is now 
a manufacturer of airplanes as well as a 
record-breaker. It was a Stinson plane 
that Brock and Schlee used in their world 
flight. It was a Stinson in which this 
endurance record was captured. Stinsons 
have figured in many other record flights. 
The man and his planes are making aviation 
history for the United States. 


A MODERN JULES VERNE PICTURES 
AIR TRAVEL IN 1953 


HE Wilbur Wright leapt into the sky 

at Plymouth, England, with fifty 
passengers, bound for New York by way 
of the Azores. At a desk in his little 
cabin sat the navigator. On the table 
a chart was fastened by thumb tacks. It 
was no ordinary chart, such as one would 
find in the navigating officer’s quarters on 
a steamer, but a weather chart. The 
year is 1953, and the flight of the Wilbur 
Wright is visualized by Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert (donning, for a moment, the mantle 
of Jules Verne) in the New York Times, 
as what may be typical of regular trans- 
atlantic travel by airplane by that year. 
At present, however, ocean flying, despite 
its progress, lacks the certainty and assur- 
ance of the Wilbur Wright, and for a defi- 
nite reason. To-day, we read: 


Plane after plane vaults into the Eu- 
ropean air and speeds toward the Atlantic, 
the pilots bent on buffeting a succession of 
treacherous gales—sleet that weighs down 
wings and converts machines into motor- 
driven icicles, fogs that veil the water 
below and the ships that steam upon it— 
and landing triumphantly on American 
soil. And how many pass forever into the 
silence of space and eternity! Nungesser 
and Coli in the White Bird, Hamilton, 
Minchin and Princess Léwenstein-Wert- 
heim, St. Roman and Mouneyres, Hinchliffe 
and Miss Mackay—the last ever heard of 
them was the whirring of their propellers. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from 
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these high adventures? Simply this: The 
engineer has outstripped the scientist. 
Engines have been so far perfected that 
they will run for days ‘‘on the block”’ and 
for more than fifty hours in the air. Wings 
are now so skilfully and stoutly built 
that they stand up under the hammer- 
blows of the most violent gales that 
sweep the Atlantic Ocean. Meteorology 
and aerial navigation have lagged behind 
engineering, and not until they have been 
developed and organized on a planetary 
seale will it be possible to step up to the 
counter of some Anglo-American Trans- 
atlantic Aviation Company and say casu- 
ally: ‘‘I want to reserve a berth in next 
Tuesday’s airplane for London.” 


Now, Mr. Kaempffert tells us, pilots 
rush into the unknown. The best scientific 
advice and the best weather forecasts 
prove to be either worthless or inadequate. 
After a study of weather conditions as 
they have affected past ocean flying, the 
writer continues: 


From all this it follows that the ocean 
must be dotted with special meteorological 
patrol vessels serving no other purpose 
than that of gathering weather facts about 
the atmosphere for transatlantic flyers— 
facts which are wirelessed to central of- 
fices in America and Europe for tabulation. 

The mere direction and velocity of the 
wind will be determined very simply, as 
it is now, by means of small, unmanned 
“pilot”? balloons. 

In a word, the instruments required to 
gather the meteorological facts that the 
aviator needs are already in existence. 
What he needs is world-wide service to in- 
form him what the weather will be over 
his course twenty-four hours in advance, 
and what sudden squalls and other atmos- 
pheric disturbances he will encounter an 
hour before he runs into them. 

With such a system of meteorological 
ship patrols covering the entire ocean 
between the Arctic and Antarctic circles, 
it is easy to see how the transatlantic 
airplane liner of the future will avoid the 
fogs, blizzards and squalls that made such 
voyaging across the Atlantic in any direc- 
tion in the early twentieth century one 
of the most perilous undertakings. 


And now Mr. Kaempffert goes forward 
again to 1953 to watch the navigator of 
the Wilbur Wright, sitting before his chart: 


On it are summarized all the meteoro- 
logical facts that have been gathered in 
the past twenty-four hours by several 
hundred land stations and ocean weather 
patrols. Here is a tornado sweeping up 
from the Gulf of Mexico toward New- 
foundland. An eye must be kept out for 
that and its course must be plotted hour by 
hour. Between Plymouth and the Azores 
is a high-pressure area of considerable 
extent, with the probability of fair weather 
for that stretch at least. A wind is blow- 
ing from the southwest. That must be 
fought. 

Once in the air the navigator is in 
constant radio communication with the 
British Meteorological Office in London— 
the station to which all the patrols within 
radio range report hourly, as well as land 
stations all over Europe, Northern Africa, 
India, and even Australia. Ina sense, it is 


the office rather than the pilot that guides 
the craft. 

“Clouds extending to a height of 500 
meters, latitude 41 degrees 2 minutes, 
longitude 20 degrees 4 minutes W.” 
reads a radiogram from London. ‘The 
navigator notes the clouds on the map. 
They will bear watching. Probably the 
Wilbur Wright will have to climb to avoid 
them. Another message comes to tell him 
of strong head winds prevailing at 500 
meters. He must decide whether or not 
it may be advisable to cirele around the 
clouds—make a detour—rather than to 
lose more time and fuel in climbing with 
a heavy load, only to fight the wind. 
Thus the meteorological way is prepared 
for him. 

Unlike Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Byrd, 
Hinehliffe, and Koehl, the navigator knows 
exactly what he must face. If the odds 
are against him, he instructs the pilot to 
take a roundabout but safer course. With 
that precious human eargo of his he will 
take no chances. The Wilbur Wright may 
skim within 200 feet of the waves or rise 
to 5,000 feet for favorable winds. Her 
course is not fixt like that of a trans- 
atlantic ocean-liner. Her flight is a 
matter of artfully dodging fogs and storms. 

Position-finding is far easier in 1953 
that it was in the brave days when the 
Bremen flew from Ireland to America. 
To be sure, the Wilbur Wright carries a 
full score of instruments—earth inductor 
and magnetic compasses, turn indicators, 
altimeters, speed markers, side-slip and 
yaw indicators, ground-speed measurers, 
besides a few devices which were unknown 
in 1928. Her chief reliance are radio 
beacons, which by 1950 are to be found 
all over the earth and on the sea. By 
turning a loop this way and that, and 
noting the intensity of the signals received 
from two beacons, the navigator tri- 
angulates his position. The night may 
be overeast and starless, yet he plots his 
position and course. 

“‘Plores, Flores,’’ the station on one of 
the Azores of that name literally shrieks. 
“Brest, Brest,’’ comes a characteristic set 
of notes from France. ‘‘ International 
Meteorological Patrol, No. 245,” flashes a 
little steamer in midocean at fifteen-minute 
intervals. Gone is all the old groping 
in the dark, gone all the hoping against 
hope that a quartering wind has not 
blown the craft hundreds of miles out of 
her course. 

Of course, the Wilbur Wright is a hydro- 
airplane. Land machines, for all the 
success they achieved in the early days, 
are absurd over the ocean. The Wilbur 
Wright could easily fly 5,000 miles if she 
carried a crew of only three and filled her- 
self with fuel. Her owners, being business 
men, prefer to carry the maximum number 
of paying passengers. Only giant Zeppelins 
cross the Atlantic from city to city in a 
single stage. Fast airplanes ply only over 
definite stretches of the Atlantic with which 
pilots are as familiar as they are with 
their own homes. So, at the Azores, 
which seem to have been providentially 
placed just where they are, and which 
have assumed a commercial importance 
hardly foreseen when they were first 
settled, there is a vast airplane harbor 
marked at night by theroseate glare of noon. 

The more leisurely voyagers spend the 
night at the Hotel Colombo, which eclipses 
anything that Palm Beach or the Riviera 
has to offer in the way of luxury and 
gaming. But since one takes an airplane 
to save time, most of the passengers step 
into the Colonel Lindbergh, which plies 
between the Azores and Newfoundland. It 
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Comptometer proof 
reveals the truth 


AILURE to prove the true output capacity of 

adding-calculating machines at the time of pur- 
chase is a frequent source of disappointment and 
loss to buyers. 


There is only one definite, decisive, unimpeachable 
proof of output capacity. It is the proof of production 
—timed production on a cross-section of regular work. 


Consider, of course, all claims, good points and 
special features. But before deciding, insist on 
production proof— proof that reveals the truth— 
Comptometer proof. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1731 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONTROLLED -KEY 


REG. TRADE MARK? >: 


DING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


If not made by Felt 8 Tarrant it’s not a Compiometer 
Only the Comptometer has the controlled-key safeguard 


A a 
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Living pictures out of 
history; days reclaim- 
ed from the drama- 
lic past; all the color 
and stirring aspects 
of the old West side 
by side with the spir- 
ited, modern, progres- 
sive West of today 
. inIdahol 


THE automobile has driven 
coach from the highway, mail cour- 
iers in swift airplanes ride the wind instead of 
foam-flecked ponies, the plow and combine 
harvester overrun the Indians’ old battle- 
grounds, modern cities flourish where once 
stood trading posts, and yet... 


the stage- 


You can still taste the joys of childhood 
dreams, the thrills of ‘‘roughing it,’’ the de- 
lights of exploring remote wilds which, happily, 
are just around the corner from your com- 
fortable hotel or camp grounds . . . in Idaho! 


Into a saddle at dawn with an inviting trail 
ahead; the majesty of cloud-draped mountain 
peaks; the solitude of cool forests; game fish 
that give you an exciting battle in swift waters! 
Another day dawns in a burst of glory and you 
ride on to see new sights—always new sights— 
among the mountains, the lakes, the deep 
canyons and the dashing rivers of Idaho. 
That’s the real West! 


There are other pictures—great dams that 
create reservoirs to control the flood waters 
and supply irrigation for millions of acres 
of fertile farm land—the grain fields of the rain 
belts—orchard tracts where peaches, cherries, 
prunes and apples are produced abundantly. 


If you plan to visit Yellowstone, just a 
“stone’s-throw’’ from  Ida- 
ho, or Salt Lake or the Pa- 


cific Coast this summer, 
you should include a trip 
over Idaho’s North and 
South Panoramic Highway 
—the new  gate- 
way to the north- 
west. Send now 
for further infor- 


mation. 


Gov. H. C. Baldridge, Chairman, 
State Board of Publicity, Boise, Idaho, 
Dept. LD-11. 


I should like to have further information about 
IDAHO’S attractions. 


Name 
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is on this stretch that the system of 
meteorological patrols at sea proves 1n- 


valuable. The fog banks off St. John’s, 
once the undoing of many a clipper, 
steamer, and airman, have lost their old 
terrors. Altho the fog rarely rises higher 
than a few hundred meters, the Bremen 
in 1928 was veiled up to an altitude of 600 
feet. Sixty per cent. of the days in summer 
are foggy around St. John’s, and from 
20 to 35 per cent. in winter. Forewarned 
of the extent of the fog bank and its 
thickness, the pilot of the Colonel Lind- 
bergh skims over it or makes a detour to 
avoid it. Sooner or later he must plunge 
into it, for St. John’s is a great trans- 
atlanti¢ airport. 

Radio is again the chief aid in landing. 
A steady drone comes from the beacon at 
St. John’s. It is unmistakable. If its 
intensity wanes the navigator knows that 
he is off the course. The nose is swung 
around until the droning is heard with 
maximum volume. Much like a moth to 
a flame, the Colonel Lindbergh flies toward 
the invisible beacon. The elevator is 
tilted. Down spirals the plane. Through 
the gray veil of fog comes the glare of 
neon—the mark of the station. 

Once more the passengers change planes. 
The voyage is continued in the Fitzmaurice 
to Rockaway Beach, New York City. 


HOW THE AUTO DRIVER CAN ESCAPE 
AUTOINTOXICATION 

ROM too-steady automobile driving 

to autointoxication would seem to be 
a natural step. At any rate, that is the 
state produced in one who stays at the 
wheel over long periods, according to Dr. 
William M. Scholl, an expert in foot 
hygiene. He urges that motorists alight 
now and then, during a drive, to take a 
brisk walk. In an interview in The Mary- 
land Motorist, Dr.Schollis quoted as follows: 


Proper use of the legs seems to be be- 
coming almost a lost art. Far too few 
motorists realize that the greatest physical 
and mental benefits—the relaxation, ex- 
hilaration, and rest—of riding in an auto- 
mobile are lost through constant and 
excessive driving. On Sundays do not 
drive all day. Let your automobile take 
you to a delightful place in the country 
where you can walk briskly for a while. 
Americans should return to the time- 
honored custom of walking as the cure for 
a host of ills which follow in the wake 
of continued inactivity and prolonged 
mental strain. 

Many persons feel completely exhausted 
after a day or several days of constant 
motoring. This is particularly true of the 
driver, altho others in the car are also apt 
to feel the wearing effects of prolonged 
rides. The nervous tension of constant 
driving and the necessity of remaining in a 
sitting position over long periods are 
peculiarly trying. The body is constantly 
generating poisons which are not thrown 
off by the exercise and deep breathing 
which produce such invigorating results in 
brisk walking. This is apt to produce a 
measure of autointoxication with its 
resultant weariness of body and mind. 
Persons thus affected often experience a 
feeling of mental depression and discourage- 


ment, and the journey which should be 
stimulating proves merely an addition to . 
the mental and physical strain which they 
have been endeavoring to escape. 

Most persons ride when they should 
walk, eat too much, and breathe mostly 
impure air. Americans are forgetting how 
to walk as their forefathers did. It is true 
that the hard city pavements and absence 
of the soft, yielding surfaces of the woods, 
meadows, and prairies which early Ameri- 
cans enjoyed, discourage walking. It is 
also true that there is not much pleasure 
for the average man or woman in walking 
along a roadside where automobiles are 
constantly giving forth noxious gases and 
keeping the pedestrian on the qui vive. 
But the automobile gives every one the 
opportunity to reach quickly a spot where 
he can walk amid ideal conditions. 

If you are going by automobile to a 
distant city, do not ride all day. Walk 
briskly for half an hour before lunch when 
you make your midday stop. You will 
then continue your journey refreshed and 
treble the pleasure of the ride. It is in- 
advisable to partake of a heavy meal 
immediately after a long drive when both 
body and brain are weary. Rest a bit. 
Relax and invigorate your muscles, clear 
up your brain, and you will be a safer driver. 

The feet and legs need exercise to stand 
the strain we impose upon the feet. Lack of 
sufficient walking coupled with the use of 
improper shoes is responsible for a con- 
siderable proportion of the almost uni- 
versal foot defects which affect the adult 
population. Constant stepping on the gas 
has been known to injure the delicate 
metatarsal arch in the forward part of the 
foot. 


HECTIC SECONDS IN THE COCKPIT 

“TE you want one of the ghastliest mo- 

ments that life can afford,’’ writes 
Bert Acosta, who piloted Byrd across the 
Atlantic, ‘“‘get into a fight with somebody 
in the cockpit of an airplane, perhaps 
thousands of feet above the earth, with the 
machine falling out of control. That is a 
thing to make the hair jump right out of 
your scalp. It has happened more often 
than you would guess.’’ And he proceeds 
to narrate, in a copyrighted article in the 
New York World Sunday Magazine, some 
of the thrilling experiences which befall 
those who travel through the air: 


During the Around the World Flight the 
planes that were making the voyage were 
accompanied by other planes across the 
American continent. These attendant ma~ 
chines went as a kind of escort of honor. 
Some made part of the transcontinental 
journey. In one the pilot took a newspaper 
photographer for the flight across the 
Rocky Mountains. Everything went all 
right until along came engine trouble. 
They were above the mountains when the 
motor stopped. Below them was a slope 
covered with a dense forest. No landing- 
place was anywhere in sight. The pilot 
fumbled with the engine. It refused to 
pick up. There was nothing to do save 
abandon the plane by the parachute route. 
Both pilot and passenger were prepared 
for just such an emergency. Each had a 
parachute strapped to his shoulders. The 
photographer, before taking off, had been 
thoroughly instructed in how to use the life- 
saving apparatus—the jump into space and 
the pulling of the cord that released the 
great umbrella-like spread of silk. 

The plane was gliding down. The pilot 
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In your vacation time this summer, 

take a round trip to California. Choice 

of three widely varied routes with 

no extra cost. Go one way, return 

another. The summer round-trip fare 

is only fractionally more than a regu- 

lar one-way ticket. Or for about $20 

more you can include a fourth route, 

going and returning, that will also en- 

able you to tour Oregon, Washington 

and portions of Canada. 

In all, you can make a great circular tour 

of the far West and back, including the 

whole 1600 miles of scenic and rec- 

reational wonderland along the blue 

Pacific Ocean and interior valleys from 
British Columbia to Mexico. 


You can stop over anywhere 


You will behold Yellowstone or Glacier 
national park, or the Canadian Rockies; 
Vancouver and Victoria; Puget Sound 
and the “Evergreen Playground’’, 
Seattle and Tacoma, gateways to 
Rainier national park; Portland,with 

its Columbia River Highway around 
Mt. Hood; Crater Lake. Choice of 
two scenic lines through Oregon. 
In California you’ll see Mt. Shasta 


and the occa- 
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Southern Pa- 


The low round-trip tickets will be on sale from May 
15 to September 30, return limit October 32, Southern 
Pacific agents are in most large cities. Your local 
railroad agent will also arrange a Pacific Coast trip 
over these scenic lines. 


ONLY SOUTHERN PACIFIC OFFERS 4. ROUTES 


Please write name and address in the margin below, 
tear off and mail to E. W. Clapp, traffic manager, 
Department B-6, Room 1022, 310 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, for handsome free illustrated booklet, “How 
Best to See the Pacific Coast”. 


this summer 
Low round-trip fares in effect May 1 5. 


Southern Pacific's four great routes invite you 


io go one way, return another. 


cific’snetworkof linesagain offerschoice. 
Be sure to see Oakland, rising young 
industrial giant of the West. Journey 
to Los Angeles through the San Joaquin 
valley, stopping to see Yosemite and 
the Big ‘Trees. Or follow the Pacific’s 
shore, visiting Santa Cruz, Del Monte 
and Carmel-by-the-Sea; Monterey; 
Santa Barbara. After Los Angeles, visit 
San Diego, 14 miles from Mexico’s 
border. Thence home across Arizona, 
New Mexico, or Texas, via Kansas City 
or New Orleans. 

Southern Pacific’s Pacific Coast tour 
can also be made in reverse direction, 
seeing the Spanish-American Southwest 
and Southern California first. 


Only Southern Pacific offers 


choice of four routes 


These routes, and the premier train 
on each, are: 


SHasta Route, between the Pacific 
Northwest and California for travelers to 
the Coast over northern United States or 
Canada railroads. The Cascade’. 


OVERLAND Route (Lake Tahoe Line), 
Chicago to San Francisco, with free side- 
trip from Ogden to Salt Lake City. “Sax 
Francisco Overland Limited’. 


GoLpEN STaTE Route, the direct line, 
Chicago-KansasCity-Los Angeles, afford- 
ing the Apache Trail Highway side-trip 
in Arizona. “Golden State Limited’. 

SunsET Rourr, New York-New Or- 
leans- Houston-Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco. “Sunset Limited”. 


Southern 


_ Pacific 


Be 


Devon | 
The Shire of the Sea Kings- 


Turn back the pages of history and 
ramble through glorious Devon. Live 
over Devon’s dream of ancient great- 
ness when the bold adventurers of 
thesea, in pointed beardsandstarched 
ruffs, roamed the towns and coasts. 

FromLandsEndtoLondonthesmil- 
ing pathway of the Great Western 
Railway leads youthrough a hundred 
and one of the thrilling episodes of 
English history andlegend. Smuggler’s 
caves, summer resorts, the enchanted 
Lorna Doone and Thomas Hardy 
country, the homes of American pio- 
neers, etc...Enjoy the quaintness and 
hospitality of Devon and the West 
Countrie via Plymouth. 


Guide No. 72, containing maps and illustra- 
tions, will be gladly sent to you on application 


K.W. C. GRAND, Gen. Aagt., 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 


EARN PROMOTION 


ND 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


231 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Rockies to the Sea 


ROAD 


| Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Room 840, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. : 
Please send me information on tours. ce 
Yellowstone ([)Pacific Northwest (JAlaska}. aS 
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arose, prepared to jump. He ealled to 
the photographer to go over the side. 
The photographer looked down into space. 
He was too frightened to speak. He 
merely shook his head. The pilot com- 
manded more urgently, but his passenger 
shrank back and continued to shake his 
head. The pilot in desperation tried to 
throw him out. He took hold of his man, 
who occupied the seat behind his. The 
photographer shrank back, holding on to 
the seat and striking. For a few mad 
seconds, while the machine was plunging 
toward tree-tops, they fought a mad skir- 
mish. It was of no use. The pilot could 
not get the photographer overboard. He 
was unwilling to jump himself and leave 
his passenger to go to death with the falling 
ship. 
to the spirit that governs the ethics of the 
air. Nothing to do save stick to the ship. 


| He took to the controls again and guided | 
the machine down for a landing in the tree- | 


tops. A rending crash. The motor tore 
loose and went on the ground, but the 
cockpit, after driving its way through the 
entanglement of branches, slowed up and 
stuck among sturdy limbs. The two men 


clambered safely to the ground. There | 


the nerve-racked aviator gave way to his 
feelings and blackened both of his passen- 
ger’s eyes. 


Mr. Acosta has had many “‘close shaves”’ 
as a pilot; and in one of them he nearly 
had the hair shaved off his head. He tells 
of the experience thus: 


The Curtiss Company was putting out a 
particularly swift kind of little plane, the 
Curtiss Racer. The first one was built 
and came out to be tested. The Racer, 
after experiment and alteration, as is 
necessary with any design of ship, is now 
one of the best types of plane. But when 
I looked over that first little devil, I had 
my doubts. I had an idea that she would 
break her back in landing, would crack and 
fold when the wheels hit the ground. I[ 
said so. 

Now, the funny part of it was that I was 
the test pilot out at the field. The test 
pilot’s job is to take up new ships and see 
whether they will fly and how; whether the 
controls work properly, and, incidentally, 
whether the ships will hang together in the 
air. It’s the toughest job in the game, 
according to my way of thinking. I was 
to try out the Racer. The fact that I 
thought she would crack up in landing was 
not particularly to the point. I was sup- 
posed to find that out in actual trial. 

Up she went, as swift as a rocket. 
she could climb! And, let me tell you, 
she had speed. Ilikea fast ship. Hitting 
up at 200 is a nice, comfortable gait. 
Zooming along in that speedy mosquito was 
a joy in itself. The unpleasant part of it 
was that her swift career in the air merely 
indicated the speed at which she would 
have to land. I knew she was going to 
snap when those wheels hit. 

Well, I was up, and had to come down 
some time. I nosed her toward earth, a 
dive. Up came the ground. Now I 


How 


| straightened her out for the landing. 
| What devilish speed! 


As she touched I 
I suppose I figured out instine- 
The 
cockpit was made of metal, and the pilot 
was in it up to his shoulders. It was 


ducked. 


That would not have been according | 
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“Spirit-of-taking-life-easy! 


" Vividly expressing in the musical native tongue, 
the charm supreme of — 


HAWAII 


Sail Direct from Los Angeles —to Hono- 
lulu on one of the LASSCO Luxury Liners. 


Sailings Three Saturdays out of 
Every Four. 


One-Way $90 and up 


Fare 


ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST TOURS - 3 to 5 
weeks - Los Angeles back to Los Angeles 


$281 and up 


For full information apply any authorized agent, or 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


DRA B26 ARETE PE OE ISD LOL SE OCR, 


505 Fifth Ave. 730 So. Broadway 685 Market St, 
New York Los Angeles San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago 1B-58 San Diego 


A de luxe home on wheels. Low, pleasing appear- 
ance. Full head-room. Equipment includes berths, 
drop-leat table, wardrobe, ice box, lockers, por- 
celain sink, running water, electric lights, etc. 


Write for Free Book on 
Camping Vehicles. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
1705 S. Henry Street, Bay City, Mich. 


EUROPE, 


. Free 
See 5 Countries$ BE Ppa Book 
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ed COLLEGIATE TOUR, Weckly comes 
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ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU & 
Dept. 485 510 N.Dearborn St.,Chicago, fl, NS Nf 


DO YOU READ? 


FOR AMUSEMENT? 
FOR INSPIRATION? 
FORINFORMATION? 
FOR EDUCATION? 


‘*My Books’® lists the world’s best books in 


or rennandit ie tice tie, CREE 
% . e 
Clear Your Skin 
Of Disfiguring Blemishes 
e 
Use Cuticura 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Taleum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Grea s gue 


like a head sticking out of a tin can. As 
I pulled my head down inside the machine 
collapsed in such a way that the two metal 
edges of the hole for the pilot’s head were 
driven together like a pair of knives. 
They just grazed the top of my head. If 
I had not ducked I should have been de- 
eapitated as neatly as if a Chinese execu- 
tioner were on the job. As it was they 
had to cut me out of my metal container, 
as you open a can of herrings. 

Eddie Rickenbacker and I flew out of 
Cleveland one afternoon with a 300-pound 
_ passenger in the cabin. 

We got lost in a heavy fog. The 300- 
pound passenger seemed to think we needed 
advice. Every minute or so his head would 
pop out of the window between the cockpit 
and the cabin and he would yell some- 
thing. Then he would run back to his seat. 
It was like a great weight rolling to the 
front and to the rear, back and forth. 
The ship tipped at nose and tail like a see- 
saw. It was not dangerous at all. The 
controls easily counteracted the constant 
weight displacement. But it was annoy- 
ing. We were having enough trouble find- 
ing our way in the fog without any of that 
rocking-chair effect. I got tired of it. I 
set myself. The next time the frightened 
face appeared at the window, I swung a 
punch. The fat passenger got it square on 
the nose. The ship rocked tremendously 
as he rushed back to his seat. 

I looked back and gave him to under- 
stand that he would get another punch 
every time he came to the window. Maybe 
he preferred death to punches on the nose. 
At any rate, he kept his seat for the rest of 
the time, while Rick and I found our way 
out of the fog. 


WHAT NUNGESSER’S MOTHER THINKS 
OF OCEAN FLIGHTS 


HERE are too many ‘“‘ifs’’—and there 

should never be any—connected with 
transoceanie airplane flights. And these 
flights, popularly supposed to be pushing 
civil aviation forward, are actually holding 
it back because of the damage done to 
public confidence by losses of life. That 
is the view of one whose opinion is founded 
on bitter experience. ‘“‘Many flights will 
have to be made—and be suecessful— 
before I, for one, will buy an air ticket 
for the New World.” Thus Madame 
Nungesser of France sums up a plea, 
copyrighted by the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger Syndicate, that transatlantic flights 
be stopt. Madame Nungesser’s senti- 
ments are not to be wondered at when we 
recall that she is the mother of that Capt. 
Charles Nungesser, who was lost with 
Capt. Francois Coli last year, while attempt- 
ing an air journey in the White Bird from 
Paris to New York. We read further in 
her article, in which she reveals the sorrow 
which her son’s flight into eternity brought 
to her: 


I am no aeronautical expert, but when 
I viewed the machine in which my dear 
son and his companion were to travel 
across the seas, my heart ached with 
misgiving because of the fragile struc- 
ture on which they were pinning their 
faith. 

I am most definitely of the opinion that 
Atlantic flights should be stopt by Govern- 
ments until devices for insuring the safety 
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VIRGINIA 
Cuts Tax ‘Rates 


“THE Governor of Virginia, in his message to the 
1928 General Assembly, said: 


“*The eyes of investors are turned to Virginia, for they see 
here a State reducing the small debt she has, refusing to con- 
tract new bonded indebtedness, lowering taxes and revealing 
a spirit of economy sustained by prevailing public opinion.’’ 


During the session of the Assembly, the following 
reductions in tax rates were made: 
EGINNING January Ist, 1929, Virginia will demand no tax from her 


residents upon shares of stock owned by them in non-resident 
corporations. 


The estates of non-residents will no longer be charged an inheritance tax 
upon stock owned in Virginia corporations. 


The tax on bonds of political subdivisions of the State has been repealed. 


The tax on Capital in Business for 1929 is reduced by one-third as com- 
pared with 1926. 


The tax on the capital stock of State and National Banks in Virginia 
has been materially reduced. 


Beginning with the tax year 1929, Virginia’s income tax law will allow 
deductions for contributions and donations upon the same terms as allowed 
by the Federal Income Tax law. 


Appropriations Increased 


HESE reductions in tax rates do not mean a decrease in 
appropriations for the needs of the State. At the same 
session of the Legislature $1,000,000 was appropriated for a 
National Park within the State. The appropriation for 
Education was increased by $1,250,000 for the next biennium. 


Among other progressive movements, an appropriation 
was made for Air Ports. 


Virginia is spending $15,000,000 yearly on good roads, 
financed, without bond issues, on the “pay-as-you-go” plan. 


These increased appropriations, in the face of reductions in 
tax rates, have been made possible by greater efficiencies in 
State Government Administration which are saving the State 
large sums each year, and by the increase in taxable values 
brought about by great industrial development and growing 


prosperity. 


State Conservation and Development Commission 
State Office Building 
RICHMOND - VIRGINIA 
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Herve is a Sturdy, 
Fast Cutting 207 


Power Mower 
g tor only 


The Ideal ‘‘Twenty”’ is the stur- 
diest, most reliable small power 
mower ever built. A practical 
mower for any lawn too large to 
conveniently cut with hand mow- 
ers. Cuts 20 in.; capacity up to 
2 acres per day; ample power for 
grades and heavy cutting. Finest 
mechanical features; “magneto 
ignition, throttle control, auto 
type differential, guaranteed by 
the largest and oldest builders of 
power mowers in the world. 


Why push a hand 
mower? Saves the hand 
labor, saves time and 
expense. Ware your or- 
der for immediate de- 
livery from factory or 

from dealers stock 

in principal cities. 


Three Larger 
Models 


for Large Es- 
tates, Parks, 


Cemeteries, 
Schools, Etc. 


The complete Ideal line includes mowers 
in sizes and types for all requirements. 
Roller type mowers for level and rollin 

lawns, college grounds, athletic fields, 
and wheel type mowers for lawns with 
steep grades, cemeteries and grounds 
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of the flyers have been invented and 
perfected. Could it not be that some 
eraft, or number of boats, could follow an 
Atlantic plane when on an experimental 
trip, as the tugs follow Channel swim- 
mers? Or, better still, could not a number 
of airplanes travel together as war planes 
fly in formation? Then, if one machine 
dropt into the sea, one of the others 
could render assistance by wirelessing for 
help and directing ships toward the 
stricken plane. 3ut perhaps it is the 
desire to ‘‘be the first,’ to ‘‘get there be- 
fore the other machine” that prevents 


such a sensible experimental flight in 
unison. And unless such flights are going 


to be of value to the human race, I consider 
that it is foolish for flyers to attempt such 
dangerous trips. 

We mothers, wives and sweethearts 
never begrudged our darlings during the 
years of 1914-1918. We sent them away, 
often to their deaths, with that smile that 
veiled the ache. There were tears and 
desolation, but it was for our country 
that we did it, and we did it gladly. But 
is it right that we should send those same 
beloved ones out to risk the perils of the 
great Atlantic when they will gain nothing 
except the glory of having traveled in an 
engine-propelled bird across the space 
that takes steamships days to cross? 


Looked at from another angle, the men . 


that try to fly the Atlantic are all skilled 
aeronauts, writes Madame Nungesser, 
continuing: 


Can they be spared to make flights that 
are attended with such risks, flights that 
prove little to aviation except that with 
luek—and it is luek—they have made the 
crossing in safety? 

What have the Atlantie fiyers said before 
they left? The weather conditions have 
been proved favorable. Their machine is 
in splendid condition, if you ask them. 
I asked my son and Captain Coli whether 
they were certain they would make the 
crossing safely. They would say, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, if nothing goes wrong,” or, ‘“‘If the 
weather keeps as it is reported’’—always 
“ifs.” There should never be any ‘‘ifs”’ 
or, if there are, then safety precautions 
should be enforced to counteract those 
“ifs” and insure safety if the unlooked 
for happens. There will always be a 
certain amount of risk, but those attend- 
ing Atlantic flights at the moment are so 
stupendous that such flights do not really 
seem worth while. 

I am against all “‘stunt”’ flying. I have 
seen so much of it at various airdromes all 
over France—and so many accidents. 
“Stunt” flying does no good except to 
give the onlookers a thrill, which they 
ought to be ashamed of if the foolish pilot 
is killed. Then flying is condemned as a 
certain courting of death, and much injury 
is done to those civil aviators who are 
seeking to prove that flying is both a 
swift and safe mode of travel. 

I suggest that the loss of the brave men 
and women during the past few months 
will put back the possibility of safe At- 
lantie flying at least a year. It will take 
that time, and probably longer, for the 
public te get over the shock of the deaths 
attending the recent flights. 

You will think that I am a hardened 
aeronautical expert. I am nothing of the 
sort. JI have been living for some years in 
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aviation circles as a proud and fond mother, 
and am only giving my views—foolish 
as they perhaps are—because I have been 
asked to do so. I admit that I was en- 
thusiastic about Atlantic flying at the time 
of my son’s attempt, but the bitter experi- 
ence and shock of his death, and the death 
of the others, has convinced me deeply 
that some step should be taken to prevent 
impetuous, glory-seeking men and women 
from attempting such a hazardous task. 


BE MERCIFUL TO YOUR TIRES AND 
THEY’LL REWARD YOU 

ITH a grinding jerk and skid the 

thoughtless driver brings his car to 
a stop—and then wonders, after he has 
made a regular practise of this, why his 
tires wear out. Usually his wonder is 
accompanied by rage and harsh words 
about manufacturers. With a picture of 
such a rage on the part of such a driver, 
Clifford T. Crudginton begins a discussion 
in The American Motorist of conditions of 
present-day driving which affect tire life, 
and what to do to regulate these conditions. 
In his opening analysis he mentions these 
factors of motoring: 


1. High-powered engines that permit 
greater speed. 

2. Inereased traffic, necessitating more 
stops and starts. 

3. Improved acceleration, tending to- 
ward tire abuse. 

4. More powerful brakes that grind off 
treads. 

5. Smaller diameter wheels, necessi¢at- 
ing more frequent road contact for tires. 

6. Improved roads, permitting higher 
average speeds. 

In addition to these new factors that 
affect tire wear, we still have our old 
friends of pre-balloon-tire days, and still 
just as important, namely, underinflation, 
overinflation, and wheel misalinement. 
Like dandruff and halitosis, they are al- 
ways with us, just as annoying, more ex- 
pensive, but not as hard to cure. And 
even our best friends won’t tell us about 
them. We must find out ourselves. 


’ Then Mr. Crudginton proceeds to deal 
with these questions in order. Relative to 
increased speed we are told: 


At continued high speed, tire slippage is 
much greater, due to swerving and axle 
- bounce resulting from road inequalities. 
And tire slippage means tread wear. There- 
fore it is important for tire users to realize 
that tires which will deliver a certain 
mileage at an average speed of 35 miles an 
hour will give only about half that mileage 
at an average speed of 45 miles an hour 
under the same conditions of road, load 
and temperature. Think of it—the rate of 
tread wear is doubled by an increase in 
speed of but 10 miles, between the speeds 
of 30 and 50 miles an hour. Right here 
is an opportunity for the car owner to 
make his tire dollar go a great deal farther 
by easing up on the accelerator and keeping 
a watchful eye on the speedometer. Big 
dividends for the slight investment of 
conservatism. 

With car registrations multiplying faster 
‘than fleas on a homeless pup, traffic con- 
ditions in the cities and surrounding sub- 
urban areas are growing more acute yearly. 
As 21,000,000 cars flit hither and yon all 
over these United States, it means that 
in thousands of cities and towns there are 
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detour 


Beyond New Mexico’s train horizons 
explore by motor, in Santa Fe-Harvey 
comfort, a little known America of prim- 
itive Mexican villages, Spanish Missions, 
Indian Pueblos, prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings and buried cities—all set in the 
matchless scenery of the Southern 
Rockies. Over a mile in the air, the cool 
dry climate is a revelation in summer. 
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All of the two-day Detour plus a mag- 
nificent 150-mile motordrive to fasci- 
nating Taos Pueblo via the rugged 
gorge of the upper Rio Grande. 


NOTE: Rates cover every expense 
including motor transportation, 
courier service, meals and hotel 
accommodations with bath. 
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‘Travelers 
to the West—See 


LONGVIEW 


“Washington 


EE a city that in five years has sprung 
S from the floor of an unpopulated val- 
ley to assume its position as one of the 
industrial centers of the Pacific Northwest. 
See a garden spot of beauty—with flowered 
parks, smooth boulevards, charming archi- 
tecture—beautiful modern schools, all nest- 
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Columbia River. See ocean vessels weigh- 
ing anchor with cargo outgoing from the 
largest lumber manufacturing plants in the 
world. Stay awhile in beautiful Hotel 
Monticello. Enjoy the golf links, bathing 
and boating in a crystal-clear lake which 
rises to the very edges of smiling terraced 
lawns. See a city unique in all America 
—captivating as a vacation place, bound- 
less in its opportunities for industrial 
advancement. 


Longview is now one of four gateways 
to Mt. Rainier National Park—Amer- 
ica’s greatest scenic wonder. Daily 
bus service by Rainier National Park 
Co., over scenic route. 
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signal lights and police for the control of 


vehicular traffic. Of necessity, there has 
been a tremendous increase in the number 
of starts and stops needed for the average 
automobile trip, and this type of operation 
is having an important bearing on tire 
wear. 

To give some idea of the effect of starting 
and stopping on tread wear, a car driven at 
35 miles an hour stopt every quarter of a 
mile without sliding the wheels on the road, 
then accelerated again to the same speed, 
will wear away one-half of the tread design 
in about 100 miles. If the same ear, 
driven at the same rate of speed, is stopt 
only once in every mile before being again 
accelerated to 35 miles an hour, it will take 
about 3,000 miles to wear off one-half of 
the tread design. 


Four-wheel brakes do a lot to increase 
safety, but they do nothing to increase 
the life of tires, we learn. In fact: 


What the present-day powerful four- 
wheel brakes, or even the improved two- 
wheel brakes, can do to decrease tire 
mileage, if used improperly, is something 
that, put all together, certainly doesn’t 
spell “‘Mother.’’ Applied with purpose and 
some leg drive, they stop a car as quickly 
as the gas company does service when 
bills are overdue. And when used by the 
driver who gets a kick out of making his 
passengers’ hair turn white by showing 
how fast he can come up to a stop at high 
speed, the tires are skidded to an extent 
that shears hundreds of miles off their 
treads. 

Closely allied with this is the effect of 
the new ear design that gives a lower center 
of gravity. Greater open-road speeds are 
thus permitted and curves can be taken at 
higher speed with less danger of an upset. 
Whipping around sharp curves at high 
speeds causes tires to roll, resulting in 
excessive and unequal tread wear. 

Public demand for higher speed with 
greater safety, as well as for improved 
appearance, has brought about lower 
centers of gravity in cars. This has been 
accomplished principally by using smaller- 
diameter wheels. It is simple logic that 
smaller wheels revolve more frequently 
to cover the same distance, which naturally 
results in more frequent road contact for 
tires and faster tread wear. 

To most tire users, proper inflation 
means as much as Fourth of July does to a 
trout; yet is one of the most important 
factors in helping tires to deliver satis- 
factory mileage. Most tires are run under- 
inflated, and their lives are ruthlessly 
saerificed. Proper inflation wasn’t so im- 
portant in the high-pressure tire, because 
the tire carcasses were stiffer and because 
the pressures recommended by the manu- 
facturers gave ample leeway for negligence 
on the part of car owners. 

Underinflation for long periods may cause 
excessive strain on the cotton cords of the 
more flexible balloon tire, which often 
flexes 10,000,000 times in an ordinary tire 
life. The carcass may break, especially if 
it meets road obstacles at high speed, and 
the tire is probably ruined beyond repair. 

Overinfiation also has a serious effect on 
tire wear. Cars so equipped have a 
tendency to weave on the road, bouncing 
and absorbing road inequalities with 
difficulty. Actual tests have shown that a 
tire overinflated ten pounds beyond the 


ca 
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recommended pressure will wear out after : 
having delivered only half the mileage it 
would give if properly inflated. 

Kicking tires to see if they are properly 
inflated is futile. The only accurate method 
is to use a tire gage, and inflation should 
be checked at least once a week. 

The type of road over which tires are run 
has a great bearing on the mileage they will 
deliver. Concrete roads permit high speeds 
with less tire wear than some macadams, 
broken asphalt, rutty gravel roads or 
frozen roads. Recent tests show that wear 
by good macadam roads is seventeen times 
faster than by good concrete roads. Tires 
used in some States wear much faster than 
others. Where cars travel over hilly, 
abrasive highways, the mileage obtained 
is frequently only one-third that secured 
by motorists operating cars where road 
conditions are more favorable. 

Much has been said in the past about 
the importance of correct wheel alinement 
to tire mileage. Instead of being less im- 
portant than in the past, wheel alinement 
looms larger as a factor because of the 
higher average speed at which cars are 
driven. At higher speeds, the shocks sus- 
tained by the tire hitting stones or ruts 
increase the possibility of having the front 
wheels forced out of correct alinement. 
Striking curbs, skidding in ear tracks, 
driving over rough roads at high speeds 
and locking wheels by too harsh applica- 
tion of brakes are the most common 
eauses of wheels becoming misalined. 

Temperature is a highly important 
factor in tire wear. The higher the 
temperature under which they are operated, 
the more rapid the wear will be. At the 
same average speed, tires wear out three 
times faster as the temperature doubles. 
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AVIATORS SPEAK A LANGUAGE ALL 
THEIR OWN 


HE kiwi was up on a payhop; he put 

her on hot down-wind and washed out 
the only peppy crate in the outfit. ‘‘He’s 
a Chinese ace,’’ commented the other avia- 
tors who were watching. That, says Brock 
Mays in Popular Science Monthly, is a 
sample of the language which flying has 
developed—part of which is in the diction- 
ary and part not. This new vocabulary, 
with its large proportion of slang is drawn 
from a variety of sources—some scientific, 
some zoological, some otherwise. Mr. 
Mays provides us with a translation of the 
opening sentences, and a glossary which 
includes such strange terms as prop, slip- 
stream, Caterpillar Club, pancake landing, 
and porpoise, which to aviators is a verb. 
Among other things, we learn: 
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UNGSTEN ° 
MAKES THEM WEAR BETTER 


ORE-than-average tungsten is introduced 
into Simonds Hack Saw steel, with the re- 4 
sult that Simonds blades have better edge-hold- 

ing properties— greater toughnessand durability 

—than orher hack saw blades on the market. 

For lower costs and faster production on all 

types of metal cutting jobs, SPECIFY Simonds 

Hack Saw Blades for economy. 


A ‘kiwi’ is a “‘ground hog’ or pilot 
who does not like to fly. This expression 
is derived from the New Zealand kiwi or 
apteryx, a bird that can not leave the 
ground. In contrast an ‘‘airhog”’ loves to 
fly at every opportunity, being anxious to 
‘pile up time.” A ‘‘payhop” is a flight 
made by an Army or Navy pilot to meet 
the requirements which entitle him to 
“flight pay.’”’ A ‘‘joyhop”’ is a flight for 
pleasure. To ‘‘put her on hot” is to land 
fast, usually resulting in ‘“‘overshooting”’ 


the field and sometimes running into ob- 5 i ; 

structions at the end of it. A ‘“‘down-wind” SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
‘landing is made with the wind on the tail, “The Saw Makers” <..- Fitchburg, Mass, Established 1832 

which greatly increases the speed over the BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ground with resultant increased danger of 
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Sargent Door Knob No. 1822 YC 
and Cylinder Rosette 1 YC. The 
design used in the Royal Insur- 
ance Company Building, New 
York City; Starrett & Van Vleck, 
architects. 


"Photograp Copyright by Irving Underhill 


Builders, architects 
and owners choose this 
fine hardware wisely 


TowERING above its surroundings, this modern-zoned building adds 
its upper stories to the New York sky-line. Designed by Starrett 
and Van Vleck, its disposition of mass and angles, and the pyra- 
miding effect of its outline represent the best of present-day ‘“‘sky- 
scraper’’ conception. Sargent Hardware, knobs and cylinder rosettes 
like those above, with cylinder locks of course, were used in 
equipping this office building. 

Sargent Hardware of solid brass or bronze, with strong smooth- 
working locks and firm latches, is the soundest hardware investment 
for any type of building. The materials from which it is made are 
time-defying and rust-resisting, and so carefully are its moving 
parts machined and fitted to minimize wear and guarantee precise 
operation, that decades of use will not affect it. 

The lock system, naturally, can be master-keyed in any practical 
combination, affording protection for lessor and lessee and offering 
convenient access at any time for those in authority. Sargent & 
Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 40 Water Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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accident. It is correct to land only “‘up- 
wind,” or into the wind. 

A ‘‘eross-wind”’ landing is sometimes 
necessary in a restricted field, the plane 
being ‘‘skidded”’ into or toward the wind to 
counteract the ‘‘drift’’ or sidestrain as the 
wheels touch. 

‘‘Chinese landing’? and ‘‘Chinese ace” 
are derived from the Oriental flavor of the 
words ‘‘one wing low.’”’ Damage to a plane 
is spoken of as a ‘‘crack-up” or “‘crash,”’ 
and if beyond repair as a ‘‘ washout.” 

A ‘‘peppy crate” is a plane in excellent 
condition that flies well. A ‘‘loggy”’ ship 
is a heavy, overloaded or old plane that 
flies and handles sluggishly. An airplane 
is always ‘‘she.”’ 


This new language does not confine itself 
to technical flying. It takes into account 
the personal lives and characteristics of the 
flyers. For example, we are informed: 


A ‘night bomber’ is a pilot who likes 
to sleep in daytime and visit night clubs 
and festive gatherings at night. A “big- 
boat pilot,’ strictly speaking, is one who 
has specialized in flying big-boat seaplanes; 
colloquially a “‘big-boat pilot’’ is just a 
good sport, akin to the big butter-and-egg 
man. A “dizzy” pilot is one who is 
always taking chances, ‘‘hedge-hopping,” 
flying ‘‘nose-down and over the tree tops,” 
stunting ‘‘off the ground’’ (low) and the 
like. A ‘“‘sweet”’ pilot is a good one; so is 
an, “ace.” 

The propeller is the “‘prop,’’ and_ the 
‘‘slipstream”’ is the air blast blown back- 
ward by the ‘“‘prop.” A “‘caterpillar’’ is a 
member of the Caterpillar Club, open only 
to those who have saved their lives by us- 
ing a ‘“‘chute” (parachute). 

A nervous pilot is said to fly ‘‘ with both 
hands on the stick’’ or to ‘‘fight the con- 
trols’ or to fly ‘‘with his head in the 
cockpit,” i. e., watching the instruments 
continually. He is also ‘‘air-blind.’’ 
One that does not like close formation 
flying is ‘“‘hard to get close to.” ‘‘No 
plane will ever drop out from under him’’ 
indicates a pilot who flies and glides fast 
(well above stalling speed) and therefore 
often ‘‘overshoots’’; it may be said that 
such a pilot ‘‘ecan not fly a kite.” 

An erratic pilot frequently has ‘‘pilot 
trouble,’’ tho he may blame his engine or 
plane. ‘‘He just went for the ride” dis- 
tinguishes a passenger from a pilot; this 
phrase is borrowed from the race-track, 
where it applies to jockeys who do not try 
to win. In a “‘side-slip’” the plane is 
thrown, on its side and dropt vertically 
downward along the lateral axis. After 
‘leveling off’ for a landing, excess speed 
may be killed by ‘‘fish-tailing’’; that is, 
skidding the ship violently to either side 
and then kicking it around straight again. 

A “ground-loop” consists of turning a 
plane in a small cirele on the ground; it is 
used after landing to avoid overrunning a 
small field. In ‘‘three-point”’ landing both 
wheels and the tail skid touch the ground 


- simultaneously. 


A ‘Chinese three-point landing” is a 
crash landing, the three points in this case 
being the propeller hub, one wheel and one 
wing-tip; this is also called ‘‘nosing-up”’ 
or ‘‘nosing-over.” A ‘‘pancake landing” 
occurs when the ship is leveled off several 
feet above the ground and allowed to fall in 
from that height. 
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LETTERS AND ART 


Continued 


THE COVER 


Ne is the country which fur- 
nishes us the cover for this week, 
tho the artist is a native American, and 
probably owes no more to this land of his 
final adoption, for he now lives in Norway, 
than the devotion it claims from all nature- 
lovers. After an exhibition in Paris, in 
1923, Le Matin (Paris) printed an estimate 
of the artist from the pen of René Saney, 
and from this we quote: 


Mr. W. H. Singer, Jr., was born at 
Pittsburgh (U.S. A.) in 1868. It is in this 
industrial city, surrounded by factory 
chimneys, coal-mines, and the smoke of the 
rolling-mills, that the boy grew to man’s 
estate, and conceived, one wonders owing 
to what miracle, a love for bright colors 
and fresh hues. But he candidly admits 
that he became really conscious of himself 
ouly in 1901, when he went to Paris, where 
he was to follow during some months a 
course at the Académie Julien. How- 
ever, he did not take to cold tuition that 
had nothing real about it, and very soon 
he took his easel to the country, and from 
that time nature was his only teacher. 
While he wandered thus in quest of an 
atmosphere which might animate his land- H I G G I N S C R E E N S 
scapes with the soul that he dreamed of 
giving them, and which was the living , : 
reflection of his own, he discovered Holland, 
mother of landscape painters, and settled bring the delig hts of J une 
down there. Then it was that he had a 
house built for him, with a splendid studio, ° 
at Laren, in the Gooi district, and set to into YOur home 
work with all his soul. 

He then quite sincerely thought himself 
able to say in the words of the poet: ‘‘See 
here my house, my field of labor and of 


When your doors, windows and porches are screened the Higgin way, 
soothing breezes, melody of birds, the breath of roses,—all the delights ot 


love!” And none the less he had not yet spring, come flooding your home without admitting unwelcome insects. 
attained the decisive revelation of his pro- The finely woven, semi-invisible mesh permits the sunshine to brighten 
found nature. That was to happen during every room. The trim and narrow metal frames are amazingly sturdy. 
a trip to Norway, and the effect was such, They never warp, twist or shrink. 

in his innermost being, that he did not ; 

hesitate to have a small wooden house No matter what type of screens the architectural scheme of your home 
erected, where it would be possible to work demands,—no matter whether your casements are of wood or of metal, 
in the midst of the sites he has loved most, the nation-wide organization of Higgin screening specialists, with more than 
and which he has rendered as they had thirty years’ experience, is fully prepared to serve 

never been rendered by any one before. you. 


His notes of that period are very elo- 
quent, and give an accurate idea of the 
irresistible feeling on which his inspiration 


Rolling screens that nest securely hidden in the | 
upper frame of the window,—hinged screens that 


throve: he writes: “Often when I had lost open inward or outward,—sliding screens that lend fy 
myself in the magic landscape before me, such style to casements or double-hung windows,— ot rh 
forgetting all other things, I felt the glory Higgin makes them all and selects the best type for 

of the music of the composers most dear every opening. Wie 

to me, i. e., Beethoven, Schubert, and Write today for our illustrated booklet. It tells how y 


Chopin, and with all my love for Grieg, I 
could not fully appreciate him until I had 
heard his music in the rushing river, the 


sighing of the wind in the trees, and the THE HIGGIN MFG. COMPANY 
softly falling snow. nore 
pecialists in Screens Since 1893 
“Here in 1914 I built cl studio, and in General Offices: Washington Ave., Newport Ky. 
1921 a house, and in this little paradise, Rati Malu Toronees Ont, 
‘far from the madding crowd,’ I hope to 


pass my simple life whilst filling my work 
more and more with the deep charm of IG Gl i 
the great land of the old Vikings.” 


the Higgin Plan will solve your screening problem 
and save you money. Send the coupon below. ; 


We might let the above suffice as bio- ———= ALL METAL , 
graphical notes on the painter, whose art Cc EENS RU Sean GAN et 
is all feeling and sincerity. We shall add, S R Tae ei) aakbs eee Aaron Mean OERT CP 
however, that on various occasions he 
exhibited in the Paris Salon, the old one PrEeASE send complete | Name Late oe ht send 
first, and then in the new Salon. In 1914 information and book 2 ae 
he exhibited in London; in 1913 he had regarding Higgin et_____________ —— 


exhibited in Amsterdam; in 1919 his pic- 
tures were admired in all the large eities 
of the United States of America. 


Screens. (Shiai a SS ee eee State = 
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EFFECT OF BANK-RATE BOOSTS ON SPECULATION 


the eyes of success-inflamed stock speculators,” to quote 

one editor, when Federal Reserve Banks one after an- 
other advanced their rediscount rates from 4 to 414% per cent., 
following an increase in Wall Street brokers’ loans to a total of 
over $4,000,000,000 and a spurt of the time money rate up to 
6 per’ cent. While no immediate heed: was taken, financial 
writers can not see how this tightening of money, to say nothing 
of the official warning from the Reserve system, can help having 
its effect on the speculative markets. Now, observes the finan- 
cial editor of the New York American, ‘‘the public must choose 
in formulating its financial policy between the leadership of the 
Federal Reserve System, on the one hand, and that of glib cus- 
tomers’ men in brokerage offices on the other, who assure the 
gullible that the trees of market prosperity will grow right up 
to the heavens.’”’ Some of the most interesting comment, which 
is quoted at considerable length below, deals with the strange 
resistant power of the present bull market in the face of financial 
action that would seem to be calculated to shake the entire 
speculative structure. Easy money has been, it is acknowledged 
on every hand, one of the fundamental supports of the present 
market, but they are now, we read in the New York Times, 
“for the first time since the all but uninterrupted rise in stocks 
began at the end of 1924, confronted with a tightening money 
market.’’ It is found interesting, if not significant, that in the 
same week in April came the increase of the Chicago and Boston 
bank rates (to be followed later by St. Louis, Richmond, and 
Minneapolis, and with others expected to fall in line), the re- 
sumption of selling on a large scale of government securities by 
the Reserve systems, thus taking large sums of cash off the 
market, and a sharp rise in brokers’ loans to a new high record. 
It will be remembered that for two years now the Federal Re- 
serve Board has been announcing Wall Street brokers’ loans at 
the close of each week. Ever since the beginning of the year the 
four-billion-dollar mark has been approached more and more 
closely, until April 18, it was topped with a total of $4,129,001,000, 
Brokers’ loan figures given out by the Stock Exchange run 
somewhat higher, being collected in a slightly different manner. 
This may sound rather technical but, financial writers remind us, 
it means that these enormous sums are being devoted to specula- 
tion instead of business. 


66 | VIVID RED” the caution signal was ‘‘flashed before 


The change in Federal Reserve rate policy is shown by the 
fact that the Board forced reductions last fall to a uniform 34% 
per cent. The protest of the Chicago directors was unavailing, 
but it resulted later in nation-wide controversy and a new head 
for the Reserve system. As the New York Herald Tribune’s 
Washington correspondent reminds us, ‘‘under the Board’s new 
policy of ‘hands-off’ the Chicago bank increased its rediscount 
rate from 3% to 4 per cent. last January, a move followed in the 
next few weeks by the remaining eleven Federal Reserve insti- 
tutions.”” Whether the 414 rate will now be uniform is a matter 
for conjecture—prevailing financial opinion is that it will. Local 
reasons are given to account for the changes in Boston and 
Chicago. According to the Boston News Bureau, the bank there 
acted primarily in self-defense, because ‘‘its funds were being 
siphoned too fast through New York.” The Chicago directors, 
according to The Journal of Commerce of that city, were quite 
willing to raise the rate as they ‘“‘have been the leaders of those 
who believe that higher money rates are necessary,” and so 
acted promptly when the Federal Reserve Board indicated that 
it would approve such a change. 

And this brings us to the fact, as stated in the New York Sun, 
that the New York financial community ‘‘is taking it for granted 


that the higher discount rate in out-of-town districts is aimed at 
the stock market.’’ The ‘‘Wall Street mind,” according to the 
New York Times, believes ‘‘that the marking-up of the rates 
has the distinct ulterior purpose of arresting Stock Exchange 
speculation, a belief based largely on the fact that this was 
officially avowed in the similar raising of the rates in November 
of 1919 and 1925.” More definite revelation of the state of 
“the Wall Street mind” is offered by The Wall Street Journal, 
in presenting a few remarks which it says have been heard in 
the street on the subject of discount-rate advances, high money 
and brokers’ loans: 


‘‘ Advances in discount rates,” they say, “‘does not mean an 
unsound money situation, but it is a warning by the Federal 
Reserve Board to traders to slow down.” 

‘‘Credit of brokers must be unusually good or the banks would 
not permit themselves to lend money to them at a rate that has 
resulted in new high records nearly every week.”’ 

“Tf expanding business needed the surplus funds of the banks, 
brokers’ loans would have started to decline long ago, and the 
tendency of commercial loans would have been jast the opposite.” 

‘Brokers’ loans of $4,000,000,000 are not large considering the 
fact that new listings on the Exchange aggregate a total of be- 
tween $5,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 annually. If houses 
of issue suspended new offerings for, say, six months, which would 
mean a proportionate decrease in new listings, brokers’ loans 
might decline very rapidly.” . 

‘“‘When one considers the fact that General Motors common 
and Steel common are selling in the market for a total in excess 
of the $4,000,000,000 brokers’ loans, the latter figure does not 
look so large after all.”’ ; 

““Money conditions must be unusually sound when artificial 
methods have to be used to get money rates up to a level that 
might discourage speculation.”’ 

““The public in time will get used to big brokers’ loans and less 
attention will be paid to them.”’ 

“Action of the Federal Reserve system has strengthened the 
Wall Street situation, as brokers have been exacting very wide 
margins in fear of a break.” 

‘Putting discount rates up, followed by higher money, has 
helped the big bull professionals by creating a very big short 
interest.” 

‘‘“Money rates are governed by supply and demand, the same 
rule applying to all commodities. Things moved up artificially 
won’t stay up permanently, and as money is in plentiful supply 
on the Street, the bulls say easier money conditions will prevail 
before long. If money was to be permanently tight, such a con- 
dition would be reflected in a substantial drop in prices of gilt- 
edged securities.”’ 

“The one danger is that fooling with money might be carried 
to a point that would not only weaken the market structure but 
undermine business confidence as well.” 


The April advance in Reserve Bank rates is unanimously 
regarded in New York, declares the market commentator of the 
New York Times, as a third move by the Federal Reserve to 
abate Wall Street speculation: 


The first step, taken in January, was the withdrawing of 
$225,000,000 cash from the open money market through sale of 
government securities held by the Reserve banks. Next came the 
marking up of Reserve Bank rates from 314 to 4 per cent. in 
February. Neither action had more than momentary effect 
on the speculation, which, in fact, reached by far its highest pitch 
of violence after the February rise in rates. 


Will this third warning be similarly disregarded, asks the 
writer: 


If, as the Wall Street gossips have sometimes allowed their 
minds to picture, the nucleus of the present speculative move- 
ment actually consists of investment purchases made with their 
private resources by men of boundless wealth, and if private 
capital were to be poured on an undiminished scale into acquisi- 
tion of stocks at rising prices, then the Federal Reserve might 
find that it had invited a third defeat. But the picture is 
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Widening the Telephone Horizon 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE memory of many now liv- 
ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 
the apparently rash prediction that 
the day would come when we could talk to 
other countries, even across wide expanses 
of water. That was shortly after the his- 
toric conversation between Boston and 
Cambridge, a distance of two miles. 


Bell’s vision was made a reality when in 
1926 New York and London spoke to- 
gether in two way conversation, and when 
in 1927 this service was opened to the pub- 
lic between any point in the U. S. A. and 
Great Britain. Since then, Mexico has 


been brought into speaking dis- 
tance; important cities of continen- 
tal Europe have come within the 
voice horizon of the United States. 

Even more important, the Bell System 
in the United States now embraces 18,500,- 
000 telephones—a growth for the past year 
of more than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each other 
from practically any point in this country 
to any other, and may talk beyond our 
borders and across the sea. That is mea- 
surable progress in widening America’s 
telephone horizon. 
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FOR LONGER 
TIRE SERVICE 
use this sturdy 


qauqe every — 
Ege i a 


OR longer mileage—to cut tire 
costs—test your tires once a week. 


We suggest Friday because most tires 
do their hardest work over the 
week end. 

Keep them at the pressure recom- 
mended by the tire manufacturer. 
And be sure you use a Schrader 
Tire Gauge. 

You can always depend on a 
Schrader Gauge. Built on the ex- 
clusive “direct action” principle, it 
is simple, sturdy and reliable. When 
you test your tires with a Schrader 
Gauge, you can be sure they are right. 

Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 


der 


© Makers of. Pneumatic Valves Since 1944 


_ TIRE VALVES— TIRE GAUGES 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


altogether imaginative. The richest spec- 
ulative ‘‘leader”’ borrows to conduct new 
operations, for the sufficient reason that 
his private capital is always kept invested. 
Furthermore, the most powerful capitalist 
who buys at the crest of a wave of rising 
prices in a speculative craze does so be- 
cause he believes he may sell at a still 
higher price to other buyers. If he bought 
for any other motive at such times, he 
would show himself a more simple-minded 
investor than his acquaintances would 
have supposed. 

Therefore the real question is, what will 
be the attitude of the speculative public? 
Iivery one who has observed the greater 
speculative ‘‘booms’’ knows that its at- 
titude is determined partly by actual cir- 
cumstances, but mostly by the psychology 
of the speculator. The actual circum- 
stances will this time be the higher cost of 
credit required to carry his speculative 
holdings, and probably the serious warn- 
ings of his banks or brokers. Psychologi- 
cally, he may believe the Wall Street leaders 
capable of resisting pressure from the 
Federal Reserve; but it is impossible that 
he will shake off entirely the moral in- 
fluence of the Reserve banks’ action. If 
that incident does nothing else, it will in- 
vite consideration of how and when “‘re- 
alizing sales’? may be so arranged as not 
to come when everybody else was selling 
out. 


More than ever, comments Paul Willard 
Garret, financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post, ‘it becomes plain the whole 
country is in the market on the bull side 
and, unlike sheep, the bulls apparently do 
not mean to run at the first sign of danger.” 
Several years ago, we are reminded by 
Franklin K. Sprague, financial editor of 
the New York Tribune, ‘‘an able financier 
remarked that 1t took more than one or 
two blows to kill off a stock market; as 
against this, there is the adage that ‘no- 
body ever lost money by selling stocks when 
a rediscount rate was increased.’”’ Mr. 
Prague then tries to account for the stub- 
born resistance of the market: 


There is a plentiful supply of money 
which is subject to artificial curtailment. 
There is also unbounded confidence in the 
future of the stock market and, by some 
strange process of reasoning, this confi- 
dence has taken on something of a patriotic 
spirit. In short, those who are displaying 
the confidence, and mostly it is the general 
public, feel that to expect a further rise 
in stock-market prices expresses optimism 
as to the future of the United States. The 
growth of the country was not built on 
speculation. It was built on production. 
The man who may be bearish on stock- 
market prices at their present level may be 
an eternal optimist on the future of the 
country. 

As people have confidence, so also have 
they money, and even the failure of bank 
loans to follow prices forward has been no 
deterrent to the upturn. The money is 
available for financing the difference be- 
tween prices and bank loans on the securi- 
ties, so that, after all, the market is in 
a strong position and the public has a 
tenacity of purpose which has seldom been 
shown in the past. That does not prevent 


Ga CENT 
oupon 
Certificates 


DO NOT FLUCTUATE 
IN VALUE! 


Secured by First Mortgages on Los 
Angeles real estate. 

Coupons Collectable at your bank. 

Legal for trust funds; insurance com- 
panies; trustees; banks; guardians, 
etc. 

Denominations $100 upward. Write 
for literature. 


Uaran | 
ene ssociation 


6333 Hollywood Blvd. 
“LOS ANGELES 


(Ok MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 

Business, Religion, Travel, edicine, Science? 

World War, Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words up); Verse 
(book-size collections). Immediate Reading and Report. 


Dept. D-15, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila, Pa, 


STUDY AT HOME 


‘Evidence’ 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 552-L, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928. 

26 Countries. 

Men and Women Students and older people enrolled for Graduate 

Courses, Credits for Courses may be arranged. $2,500 to $4,150 

includes all expenses. Modern Steamer, latest accommodations. 

Oil burner with turbine drive. Only two students assigned each 
room. Option returning from Europe later steamer. 


INTERNATIONAL .-UNIVERSITY “CRUISE, INC. 


Eight months— 
(Extensive Shore Trips) 


11 Broadway, New York City, Tel. Bowling Green 7657. 


THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
Send for our 80-page book, ‘‘How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 42, 3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless 
Cooker Range 
Works right off home lighting 
circuit. Does everything any 
good range will do and more. 
Low in price and operating cost, 
Oven heat turns on and off auto- 
matically. Wonderful for pies, 
cakes, roasts, etc. Large electric 
fireless cooker — also automatic. 
Big aluminum cooking top and 
splasher back. Beautiful Silver 
White enamel finish Write quick- 

ly for easy payments. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and factory- 

to-you price. Our low price. will 

surprise you. Mail postal today. 

The Wm, Campbell Co, 
1906 Union Ave., Alliance, O. 


HOW TO GET A POSITION AND HOW 
TO KEEP IT—By S. Roland Hall 


A book that has meant a turn for the better in many lives. 
New editionready. Helpfulto both menand women. 140 
pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1, net; $1.10, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


a readjustment, but it makes it more dif- 
ficult to bring about. Business is claiming 
more money, but business expansion is not 
what had been expected, and the drain 
on the money market from this source has 
not been large. 

But the signs of a change in business are 
to be discerned, and money is definitely 
higher, as represented through the time 
money market and acceptances.  Ulti- 
mately curtailed credit will make its im- 
pression. 

The market is about to be called to a 
severe test. Adverse influences are gaining 
greater power; easy money is something of 
the past, and not something to be counted 
upon as future support. 


Wall Street, writes an outside observer, 
Commercial West, of Minneapolis, ‘‘can 
not eat up its money in a pyramiding of 
stock values and expect to have it continue 
cheap ’’— 


Wall Street has had a long playtime 
period of joy-riding bull movements. The 
time may now be at hand when much of 
the money which it has been playfully 
speculating with will be required for the 
commercial needs of the country. 


Reserve-bank manipulation to bring 
speculation under control is bound to be 
a delicate one, contends a writer on the 
market page of the New York Times, 
“inasmuch as pushing up money rates on 
the stock market means raising them on 
trade and industry as well. In addition, 
it implies less cooperation with the Bank 
of England and with those countries of 
Europe which are preparing to return to 
the gold standard.”’ Incidentally, attention 
is called by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce to the official statement from Wash- 
ington that ‘‘inereases in the resdiscount 
rates have not been felt materially in the 
industrial world. And editorially The 
Journal of Commerce knows ‘‘no reason 
why the raising of the discount rate should 
hurt the business community or indeed 
have any effect on it whatever.’”’ Most 
bankers, according to The American 
Banker, see nothing in the business situa- 
tion to call for increased rates, and doubt 
whether they ‘‘would be more than mildly 
effective in checking present speculative 
buying.’’ And one banker, quoted in this 
periodical, declares that ‘‘when the Board 
is charged with a particular policy of 
checking speculation or fostering it, it is 
accused of something furthest from its 
actual purpose”’: 


The Board’s effort is to stabilize business 
conditions. When it sells securities in the 
market, thereby withdrawing funds, it is 
not attempting to render service to the 
bears on the Stock Exchange, nor when it 
buys securities is it endeavoring to pro- 
vide additional funds in order to make 
money cheap and stocks dear. Indirectly, 
either of these results may ensue, but not 
because the Board willed it that way. 


A Run for Her Money.—W oMAN SHOPPER 


—‘‘See here, young man, there’s a ladder 
in these stockings.” 

Fresu CuprKk—‘‘Well, what do you ex- 
pect for 75 cents, a marble stairease?’’— 
Boston Transcript. 
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The beautiful portland cement 
concrete drive through the campus of 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


NLESS your town is below the average American community 
in its prosperity and standard of living you have virtually 
one motor car on your streets for every family of residents. 


Your vehicle registration has no doubt grown with such unex- 
pected and amazing rapidity in recent years that the modernizing 
of your street paving system has not kept pace. That has been 
the case in nearly every American city. Millions of dollars are 
wasted every year through delays and accidents in traffic that 
could easily be avoided by a much smaller expenditure in street 
improvements. 


Motor vehicles will continue to increase in numbers. If your 
city is not already engaged in carrying out far-sighted plans for 
wider, more adequate and permanent street paving it may never 
catch up during your lifetime—not if your town grows and 
prospers! 

Why continue to endure traffic congestion with its accompany- 
ing dangers? Beautiful, wide, even-surfaced streets cost no more 
now than later. 


You can start a movement among property owners for street 
improvement. We will gladly tell you how to do it. Write— 


P@ORFEAND<CEMENT “ASs.6.4G1AT TON 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE r , CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 32 Cities 
The portland cement concrete street is quickly laid and soon opened to 
traffic. When finished, concrete streets need never be closed—they 
serve 365 days a year—year in and year out. Lasting comfort, safety 
and beauty are assured no matter what the traffic. Concrete is as ap- 


propriate for boulevards, parks and fine residential sections as it is for 
congested down town business districts. Ask for our illustrated booklet. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


PERMANENCE 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE CAMP STOVE > 


"THERE is no dish the out-o’-door chef 
cannot produce, for when he works with 
Kampkook, his stove bakes, broils and 
cooks just as rapidly and as perfectly 
as a City gas range. 


Kampkook burns common gasoline, has 
built-in oven and heater, built-in pump 
and funnel. The folding windshield 
makes it weather-proof and when it is 
chilly it doubles as a tent or cottage 
heater. No wonder it is the choice of 
more than a million campers. 


Kampkook is made in five popular models 
sold by good dealers everywhere. Write 
for folder showing the full line. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. D9, ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


New York, N. Y. OAKLAND, CALIF. 


ODERN home sani- 
tation demands that 
garbage be kept under 
cover and out of sight. The 
Majestic Underground 
Garbage Receiver is the 
logical solution of the gar- 
bage problem. It puts the 
garbage can under ground 
—protected by a steel shell 
—covered by a cast semi- 
steel lid—out of reach of 
flies and other pests. A real 
convenience, too. Sold by 
hardware and department 
stores in sizes from 5 to 20 
gallons capacity—complete 
with inner container. 
Write for full information 
and dealer’s name—also 
catalog of other Majestic 
broducts for the home. 
THE MAJESTIC CO. 
100 Erie Street 
Huntington, Ind. 


Majestic 


GARBAGE RECEIVER 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 
April 25.—Floyd ~ Bennett, North-Pole 
flyer, who was stricken while on a 


flight to relieve the crew of the Ger- 
man airplane’ Bremen at Greenly Is- 
land, dies of penumonia in a hospital in 
Quebec. 


A dispatch from Shanghai, China, states 
that Dr. Walter F. Seymour, superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions Hospital at Tsining, 
southeastern Shantung, was shot to 
death by a Chinese soldier on April 16. 


Baron Peter Wrangel, who organized the 
“White” Army ~in unsuccessful op- 
position to the Bolshevists in Russia, 
dies in Brussels. 


April 26.—The crew of the Bremen are 
taken by a Ford relief airplane, piloted 
by Bernt Balchen, from Greenly Island 
to Murray Bay, Quebec. 


April 27.—The election of Bernardo 
Trigoyen to the Presidency of Argentina 
over Dr. Leopoldo Mello is announced. 


Dispatchés tell of recurring earthquakes 
in the Balkan Peninsula and of terrible 
destruction wrought in many cities and 
villages. 


April 28.—John Bassett Moore resigns his 
seat on the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at Geneva. 


April 29.—Eleven thousand Milanese work- 
men gather in Rome to pay homage to 
Premier Mussolini. 


Almost complete returns in the French 
election show an overwhelming victory 
for Premier Poincaré’s policies. 


The British Government sends an ul- 
timatum to Egypt, warning it against 
passage of the public assemblies bill, 
which forbids the police to take steps 
against disorder in public assemblies, 
except at the request of the organizers 
of the meeting, and prescribes heavy 
fines for policemen, violating this rule. 


April 30.—The Egyptian Parliament de- 
cides to postpone discussion of the 
public assemblies bill until next session. 


May 1.—May Day is marked in Warsaw, 
Poland, by rioting between Socialists 
and Communists in which ten persons 
are killed and more than one hundred 
wounded, but passes in other cities with- 
out serious disturbance. 


The Egyptian Government officially re- 
plies to the British ultimatum on the 
public assemblies bill by saying she is 
desirous of insuring the safety of for- 
eigners and Egyptians alike, and that 
she had done all she could constitu- 
tionally by postponing the examination 
of. the bill until the Parliamentary 
session. 


The Chinese Northern forces are reported 
utterly demoralized and in process of 
disintegration, and the Southern, or 
Nationalist, forces to have occupied 
Tsinan, while Japanese troops fortify 
several areas in Tsinan-fu to protect 
their nationals. 


DOMESTIC 


April 25.—The Senate passes the naval 
appropriation bill of $360,000,000, de- 
feating all amendments designed to 
prevent use of any of the money for 
operations by the marines in Nicaragua. 


N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
“ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Campbell’s 


INFRA-RED RAY 


Lamp 


ia Ailment? 


Infra-Red Rays are beneficial for many ail- 
ments. Recommended for Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Neuritis, Lumbago, Rheumatism and other 
troubles due to congestion. 

My lamp concentrates a soothing beam of 
Infra-Red Rays right onto the affected part of 
the body. The rays penetrate and create a 
restored blood circulation. Most ailments are 
caused by congestion. Relieve congestion and 
you relieve the ailment. 

Ask for our Book 
Quotes leading authorities and users of our 
lamp. Also explains Infra-Red Rays—what 
they are and how they are used. 30 days trial. 
Money returned if not satisfied. Write us. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 


1020 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 


False Teeth 


Klutch holds them tight 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds the plate so 
Snug it can’t rock, drop or be played with. You can 
eat and talk as well as you did with your own teeth. Don’t 
endure loose plates another day. Klutch will end your — 
troubles. 50c at druggists. If your druggist hasn’t it, 
have him order it fcr you. If he will not, don’t waste 
money on Substitutes but write us. We will mail you a 
box. Send us 60c when satisfied. ; 


Hart & Company, Box 2317-A, Elmira, N. Y. 
a ee 


“Little Miss Nobody 


From Nowhere’’ 


He, a wealthy young sportsman of New York’s 
400. She, just ‘“‘Little Miss Nobody from No- 
Where.” They married. But she prized social 
leadership above home and husband. - Drifted 
apart, his health failed, wealth dwindled, suicide! 
Then reappeared a childhood sweetheart, who 
through mining and secret service work in the 
East, had become fabulously wealthy, and one of 
the world’s leading romantic figures. The stage 
seemed set for a brilliant marriage, but what actu- 
ally did take place lifts this story, “PARADE,” by 
Emily Post, above the ordinary work of fiction, and 
places it in a niche of its own. 


r2mo. Cloth. 382 pages. $2.00, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
At Booksellers or from the Publishers 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Frank Lockhart, racing driver, is killed 

‘when his car overturns while speeding 

at 200 miles an hour at Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 


April 26.—The Republican majority of 
the Senate Finance Committee votes 
to report a bill providing for a tax cut 
of $20,865,000. : 


April 27.—Floyd Bennett is buried among 
the nation’s great at Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


Representative Martin B. Madden of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and a member of the House 
since 1905, dies suddenly in his office 
at the capital. He was seventy-three. 


Ten foremost motion-picture companies, 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., and thirty- 
two film boards of trade in as many 
cities are named defendants in equity 
suits brought by the Government in: 
the United States District Court in 
New York City, charging conspiracy 
in restraint of interstate trade and 
commerce. 


‘The Bremen transatlantic flyers arrive 
in Washington, and are officially 
welcomed. 


April 28.—Secretary of State Kellogg, ad- 

_ dressing the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, rejects the French 
reservations to the proposed treaty 
for the renunciation of war. 


The House passes bills to bestow medals 
on Colonel Lindbergh, the Bremen 
flyers, French and Italian flyers, and 
Lincoln Ellsworth, who participated 
in a North Pole flight. 


April 30.—The Senate adopts the resolution 
of Senator Robinson of Arkansas pro- 
viding for a special inquiry into the 
campaign, expenditures of the Presi- 
dential candidates. 


- The State Department announces that 
Germany says she ‘‘is ready to conclude 
a pact in accordance with the proposal 
of the Government of the United 
States, and to this end to enter into 
the necessary negotiations with the 
Governments concerned.” 


Colonel Lindbergh takes his airplane, the 
Spirit of St. Louis, to Washington on 
its last flight, to be deposited in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


The German and Irish transatlantic 
fliers are officially welcomed and ac- 
claimed in New York City. 


May 1.—Congressman Thaddeus C. Sweet 
of Phoenix, New York, is killed in the 
forced landing of an airplane in which 
he was flying from Washington to 
Oswego, New York. 


Puss! Puss! Puss!—An actress was 
taking her dog for a walk in the park. She 
met her deadliest rival, clad in a new fur 
coat. : 

The dog began to leap in friendly fashion 
around the wearer of the coat, and his 
mistress apologized sweetly. 

“Do forgive my Fido,’’ she said, ‘he’s 
so keen on rabbiting.’’— Pearson’s Weekly 
(London). 


Improvements on Moses.—MinisteR— 
“Come, come, my friend, try to lead a 
better life. Why, you are continually 
breaking one of the Commandments.” 

His Frrenp—‘‘Nope, parson. I don’t 
have any trouble with a single one of the 
Commandments. It’s the amendments 
that I simply can’t keep.”—Country 
Gentleman. 
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Thermoid is the 


BRAKE LINING 


Consult a Thermoid “Brakeanic’ 


hermoi 


Brake Lining 
Service 


Is it one you can trust—come rain or shine= 
Whether the weather be dark or fine— 
Through thick and thin to the bitter end? 
That is the test of a brake—or a friend! 


Hydraulic Compressed 


BRAKE LINING 


All Weather Quality 
“Jor Short Stops and long Service” 


THERMOID RUBBER CO., Factories and Main Offices TRENTON, N. J. 


Hydraulic Compressed and Interwoven Brake Lining Transmission Lining 
Radiator Hose Clutch Rings Universal Joint Discs Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Purely Companionate.—Scripps-Howard 
Leased Wife.— Denver News. 


Excuse It, Please!—Often when con- 
science tries to speak it finds the line busy. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Be Nonchalant.—The Offering: ‘“‘Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 

Anthem: ‘Search me, O God.”— 
Church program in Rochester (N. Y.) 


Loyal Devotee.—‘‘Does your wife attend 
ehurch regularly?” 


“Very. She hasn’t missed an Haster 
Sunday sinee we were married.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 


Love in Indiana. — 
Deeper and deeper into 
the slough of crooked 
fiances he sank.— Rich- 
mond (Ind.) paper. 


NG 


Whar Yo’ Runnin’? 
—Wanted—Strong, col- 
ored boy to take 
care of caged lion and 
wild gorilla. — Atlanta 
Journal. 


Question of Temper- 
ature—Sue—‘‘Haven’t 
I always been fair to 


you?” 

He — “Yes, but I 
want you to be fair and 
warmer.’’— Hverybody’s 


Weekly (London). 


Ingrowing Benevo- SENN LG 


lence. — SHE — “How 
kind you are to your 
wife, sending her away 
fOr a rest. 

He—‘‘Yes, God knows I need one.’’— 
Everybody's Weekly (London). 


The Better Part.—Rev. Kerr gave a very 
comforting talk and all that was moral of 
our dear old friend and pal was borne to 
rest.—Gunnison (Col.) paper. 


Hats Off!—CustTomiR 
thing for gray hair?” 

Consciuntious Drueerst—‘‘Nothing but 
the greatest respect, sir.”,—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Have you any- 


Strong Medicine.—The girl fell uncon- 
scious after making the mistake and was 
taken to the Chester Hospital, where a 
stomach jump was used.— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Delsartean Grace.—‘‘Why on _ earth 
couldn’t you jump out of the way of that 
tractor?” 

“Td just come out of a movie where 
they were showing some of these slow- 
motion pictures.’’— Life. 


Bam!—Domestically Borah’s presence 
in the White House would not provide 
such contrasts with the present and preced- 
ing Administrations. Internationally his 
first football within the door of the Execu- 
tive Mansion might well echo around the 
world.—Mezico City Excelsior. 
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Real Versatility —W ANTE D—One billy 
goat of the milk type.—Raleigh (N. C.) 
Agricultural Review. 


Grass Widows.—Some women acquire 
companionate husbands, and some marry 
golf players.— Judge. 


Whooping It Up.—A card party will be 
hell at Foss’ Hall Monday, April 9.— 
East Aurora (N. Y.) paper. 


Pass the Starch Husppy—‘This blue- 
berry pie looks queer, dear.” 

Wirrey—‘‘Oh, honey, maybe I put in 
too much bluing.”—Boston Transcript. 
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THE PEDESTRIANS’ STRAPHANGING LEAGUE PUTS 


Back-seat Refreshment.—‘‘Have you 
some of that gasoline that stops knocking?” 
SeRvicn Sration ATTENDANT—‘ Yes.”’ 

“Then give my wife a _ glass.’’—Los 
Angeles Azuride. 


Made Tight by One T.—‘‘If 3 per cent. 
beer is contrary to the Tighteenth Amend- 
ment, why should we temporize with it?”’— 
From a Dry statement quoted by the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Sound the Calliope—In London re- 
cently a man was knocked down by a per- 
ambulator and injured. A newspaper 
suggests that if no horn is provided, nurse- 
maids should give the baby a sharp pinch 
at crossings.— Boston Transcript. 


Spread of Culture-—5. Can you tell us 
some modern novelties who are also phy- 
siclans? 

5. A Conon Doyle, Francis B. Young, 
Arthur Schnitzler, Warwick Deeping, and 
Somerset Wangham.—‘‘Question Box’ in 
an Eagle Pass (Tex.) paper. 


One Must Discriminate.—“‘I think those 
French are awful, why, I’ve never been 
to anything like the Foliés Bergéres, or the 
Moulin Rouge in this country!” 

“Were the Comédie Frangaise, and the 
opéra vile, too, grandmother?” 

“Oh, we didn’t go to those.””—Lam~poon. 


PICE* OF @4errss 


Big-brother Stuff.—Some men take good 
care of an automobile; others treat it like | 
one of the family.— Life. 


Drug in the Market.—Love and Friend- 
ship—was $2.00—now 25 cents.—Sign 
on an Omaha book-counter. 


Hoop-la!—First Fuarper—‘‘What do 
you do for insomnia?” 

Girt Frisnp—‘‘I count sheiks jumping 
over the fence.’’—Judge. 


Man’s Size Job.—Manufacturer of floor 
coverings requires the services of a man to 


leover the States of Virginia and West 


Virginia. — Lynchburg 
(Va.) paper. 


Important Discovery. 
—Divorees Are Fewer 
Among Single People, 
Chicago Figures Show. 
— Unidentified clipping. 


Struggle for Respec- 
tability—‘‘Why didn’t 
you try to keep out of 
jail?” 

“Tdid,ma’am. And 
I got two months extra 
for resisting an officer.’” 
—ITnfe. 


Quick Shampoo. —' 
Now is the time to, 
clean your wood work, ’ 
why rub your head off. 
If you will call 1567 
I will show you the 
easy way. — Pomona 
ONE OVER (Cal.) paper. 
—Life. 


Business as Usual.— 
An Atchison man, who 
is very religious and also very businesslike, 
starts his prayers in this manner: ‘‘This is 
Jones spealking.’”’—Ohio State Journal. 


Chance for Television. — Moruur 
(proudly)—‘“‘I wish, my son, that your 
father would stay home one evening to see 
how well you behave when he is out.— 
Die Muskete (Vienna). 


Infant Prodigy.—Hofer, who is the father 
of 13 children, has 81 grandchildren, 35 
great-grandchildren, and 40 great-great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Hofer will be 9 years old next 
August.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Musical Eats.—Arrangements have been 
made with members of the congregation to 
bring canaries to the number of fifty to the 
church for the six o’clock sunrise service. 
The birds will be placed in cakes in various 
parts of the church.—San Antonio paper. 


And Shame the Devil—Two college 
students were arraigned before the magis- 
trate, charged with hurdling the low spots 
in the road in their motor-ear. 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

“We're not going to have any lawyer,” 
answered the elder of the students. ‘‘We’ve 
decided to tell the truth.”—The Christian 
Advocate. 
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To decide questions concerning th 
for this column, the Funk & W. ule hoe 


ae : agnalls N 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. AP al i a 


Readers will please bear in mind that no noti 
is otic 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 2 


attacked.—‘‘R. B. P.,’’ East Poral, Mont.— 
Tf from your childhood you have spelled the word 
attack with a final ¢ instead of final k you have 
nursed an error in English a long time. The 
past tense of the verb attack is spelled attacked 
and not aitacted, altho in provincial England the 
uneducated frequently make use of this form. 
All verbs in English, ending in -ck, form their past 
Ea iciple in -ed, and their present participle in 


Dark Continent, etc.—‘‘K. B.,’’ Austin, Tex. 
Africa is so called on account of the fact that 
it was for many years an unexplored region. 
Henry M. Stanley, who knew more about Africa 
than any one else, traversed its darkest part, 
and told the story of his travels under the title, 

In Darkest Africa.’’ Stanley’s white aides, 
Surgeon Thomas Parke and Lieut. William 
Bonny, both published books in England after 
their return home, and others returned with them. 
So it is untrue that Stanley’s white aides perished 
as claimed by A. Aloysius Smith, alias ‘‘ Trader 
orn.” - Leopold, King of the Belgians, financed 
the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha 
and the exploration of the Congo. That is why 
the territory came unter the Belgian flag. ¥ 

The simile ‘‘ Dark as Egypt’’ may relate to the 
fact that the Egyptians were superstitious, and, 
as people who were continually seeking omens, 
they avoided work on certain days. 


knickerbockers.—‘‘ H. D.H.,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—The word knickerbockers has been traced to the 
Dutch in the seventeenth century, but the first 
record of its use in English, relating to the loose- 
fitting knee-breeches,' dates from 1859. The 
name is said to have been given to them on 
account of their likeness to the knee-breeches de- 
signed by George Oruikshank to _ illustrate 
‘Washington Irving’s ‘‘History of New York.” 
This is not, however, to suggest that as garments, 
knee-breeches were not worn until so late a period, 
for the breeches worn toward the end of the reign 
of Charles II. gradually got tighter, until William 
III. introduced plain tight knee-breeches that 
are still worn in England as a part of the court 
dress. The breeches of the reign of Charles I. 
were loose to the knee, where they ended in a 
flounce or bow_ of ribbon, and they continued so 
during the Commonwealth, but these were 
called knee-breeches and not knickerbockers. 


More epitaph.—“‘A. I. P.,”” Bromyard, Eng.— 
The epitaph, about which you inquire, is on 
record in different forms, one in Latin, and two 
in English. The Latin reads: 


‘*Hic jacet Plus, plus non est hic, 
Plus et non plus, quomodo hic?”’ 
which freely translated into English is: 
‘“‘Here lies More, no more is he, 
More and no more, how can that be?”’ 


The English version of this from the Church of 
St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, London, reads: 


**Here lies one More and no More than he, 
One More and no More! how can that be? 
Why one More and no More may well lie here 


alone; 

But here lies one More, and that’s More than 
one.”’ 

“J. H.,” Suffolk, Va.—The words Champs 


Elysées are pronounced as if written shanz e’’lee’’- 
zay’—the a in the first word as in arm and the n 
nasal, and the first e in the second word as in pen, 
double e as in feet and the a@ asin may. Arc not 
Arche de Triomphe is pronounced as if written 
ark de tree-onf, the a as in art, e as in moment, 
double e as in feet, 0 as in or, and the n nasal, 
Place de la Concorde is pronounced as if written 
plas de lah kon’’kord’, the a as in art, e as in 
moment, ah as ah, the first o as in not, the n nasal, 
the second o as in cord. 


“FR, J. H.,’? Washington, D. C.—(1) The 
hybrid term hyperpolsyllabicsesquipedalianism is 
a word built with several Greek and Latin 
elements: Greek, hyper, over; poly, many; syn, 
together; Jambano, take; plus Latin, sesqui, from 
semi, half, and que, and; pedalis, foot; and -ism, 
Greek -ismos, Latin -ismus, a noun termination 
formed from verbs in -iso and -izo designating 
“make’’ and indicating ‘‘condition, character- 
istic, or idiosyncrasy,’’ as of language. The 
Greek words mean, ‘‘over many taken together,”’ 
and the Latin words, ‘“‘make a foot and a half,” 
so that if the hybrid were expressed in English 
it would have the meaning indicated above, but 
it is an ill-formed nonce term, and for that reason 
is not recorded in the dictionaries. (2) Alcibiades 
is the name of an Athenian general, born about 
450 B. C., ward of Pericles and pupil of Socrates. 
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“Man O War 


‘The wonder horse of all time 
—favored by Nature above all others 


b 
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iC —| Man-o’-War was bred underconditions no different from those which pro- 
mee duced horses who never won a single race. Yet Man-o’-War became the 
RAS AY unchallenged champion of all time—the horse the whole world bows to! 

@ What made Man-o’-War a super-horse—a horse whose marvelous 


swiftness and endurance have no parallel in racing history? You'll have to ask Nature 
for the answer.Nature gave to this one horse amazing qualities of speed and stamina 
— qualities she has never granted so generously to any other horse. Nature has 


the trick of playing favorites. 


Nature favored Pure Pennsylvania Oil, 


too, with qualities no other oil can boasts 


ATURE made this one oil of different mate- 

rials—gave it qualities found in no other oil. 

Qualities that make Pure Pennsylvania Oil the 
finest motor lubricant money can buy. 

That’s why, under normal conditions, every fill- 
ing of Pure Pennsylvania Oil gives you at least 1000 
miles of super-lubrication—and even more miles 
withan oilfilter... That’s why experts call Pennsyl- 
vania “The highest grade oil in the world”’. That’s 
why 2,100,000 motorists use this oil exclusively. 

What are these superior qualities of Pure Penn- 
sylvania Oil? Here are three: 

Characteristically greater resistance to heat— 
consequently a low consumption under extreme 
heat. 

Free-flowing tendency at normal starting tem- 
perature, thus assuring a ready supply of oil at 
every point. 

Least “break-down” or thinning out when heated 
—therefore, the safest body or oiliness at efficient 
operating temperatures. 

These qualities, taken together, mean a more ef* 
ficient piston seal, greater power, minimum dilu- 
tion, smaller gasoline consumption. 
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Guarani 


“100% PURE -\\ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


With such an oil at your command, how foolish 
it is to take chances with unknown oils! Oils that 
may slow up your motor—oils that may hurry it 
to the junk-yard. 


Beware of such oils! Let the emblem shown below 
be your protection from them! You will find this 
emblem on many different brands of oils—that is 
your proof that all of them are made from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Crude Oil. No other kind, or 
grade of oil can use it. 


Right now, make a personal test of Pure Penn- 
sylvania Oil! Go to the nearest dealer who displays 
this emblem. Order by name any Pennsylvania 
brand you wish, but be sure to specify “Pennsyl- 
vania’’, too! Have your crank-case drained and filled 
with this oil. Then drive your car—drive it hard. 
Maintain the oil level of course. But you can add at 
least 1000 miles to the speedometer before you 
need to drain again! 


f a booklet on motor oil and lubri- 
LCC cation every motorist should have 


PennsyLvANniA Grape Crupz On Ass'n 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me the booklet, ““The Inside Story of Motor 
Oil.” Worth money to every oil user, 
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«[Re most modern of all water- 
closets—the. Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo is 
ideally shaped to meet the needs of present- 
day sedentary man. For the Si-wel-clo en- 
courages a natural sitting position and thus 
assists the digestive tract in performing its 
eliminative functions. 


Another desirable featureabout the Si-wel-clo 
is its quiet operation. The flushing i is per- 


» formed quietly. yet thoroughly. Strong, - 


positive action coupled with an over-size 
passageway assure a quick outlet to the 
sewer. The mechanical excellence of the 
fittings obviate trouble and the frequent 
visits of the plumber. 


-WEL-CLO 
“uprov’® 


An aid to clean» 
healthful living 


line of «Te-pe- -CO: ; 


n> 


"RENTON. Ses 
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The Si-wel-clo is but one of the complete 
All-clay plumbing fix- 
tures—famous for years as most sanitary, 
beautiful, practical and permanent. Te-pe-co 
Products are the popular choice of archi- 
tects for either the home or public building. 


Be it bathroom, toilet, kitchen or laundry, 
“Te-pe-co” provides a plumbing fixture — 
gleaming in whiteness, always clean, and 


from which the residue can -be removed . 


with a dampened cloth. Gritty soaps do not 
scratch the surface—medicine and common 
acid stains will not adhere. Always bright, 
rich looking, pride inspiring — yet not 
extravagantly priced. 


Do you know how to properly plan a bathroom? Enclose 10c in stamps for a copy of “Bathrooms of Character” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


Boston New York San Francisco 


Philadelphia 


Export Office—115 Broad Street, New York City 


From coast to coast you 
will find elegant residences 
like this,Te-pe-co equipped. 


Many public buildings such as 
this city auditorium at Macon, 
Ga., have Te-pe-co plumbing. 
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